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Les/gay  summit 
slammed  for  racism 

Invitation-only  “War  Conference”  strives 
to  set  national  agenda  for  queer  struggle ,  but 
fails  to  include  substantial  numbers  of 
people  of  color  or  women 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

WASHINGTON  —  A  conference  that 
gathered  a  “select  group”  of  lesbian  and 
gay  leaders  from  around  the  U.S.  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  state  of  the  lesbian/gay  move¬ 
ment  was  criticized  by  participants  and 
observers  for  perpetuating  racism.  Others 
praised  the  event,  which  took  place  Feb.  26 
to  28  at  a  conference  center  in  Virginia,  for 
providing  a  forum  for  prominent  activists  to 
meet  and  strategize.  The  War  Conference, 
tagged  as  such  by  organizers  claiming 
“they’re  making  war  against  us,”  was  open 
to  participation  by  invitation  only  — 
another  circumstance  that  led  critics  to 
wonder  just  what,  and  who,  was  behind  the 
conference. 

“A  commitment  to  being  inclusive  was  ig¬ 
nored,”  said  War  Conference  attendant  Pat 
Norman,  a  Black  lesbian  activist  from  San 
Francisco  and  national  co-chair  of  the 
March  on  Washington  for  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Rights.  “People  of  color  are  tired  of  having 
to  deal  with  racism  constantly...  we  already 
have  to  deal  with  homophobia  at  every 
turn.” 

According  to  Norman  and  a  bevy  of  other 
participants,  only  about  ten  people  of  color 
were  present  at  the  conference  of  about  200 
people.  Critics  said  they  believe  few  people 
of  color  were  invited,  and  that  some  who 
were  may  have  declined  to  attend  because  of 
racist  conference  planning.  “To  call  it  ‘a 
very  white  event’  would  be  the  understate¬ 
ment  of  the  year,”  said  David  Barr,  staff  at¬ 
torney  for  New  York’s  Lambda  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund. 

Women  were  also  underrepresented  at  the 
meeting,  which  cost  at  least  $200  plus  travel 
expenses  to  attend.  Approximately  50  to  60 
lesbians  participated.  Conference 
organizers  acknowledged  that  the  process  of 
distributing  invitations  was  random  and 
hurried,  motivated  by  urgency  in  light  of  in¬ 
creasing  homophobic  backlash  against  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men.  For  example,  they  cited 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Helms’ 
amendment  limiting  funding  for  AIDS 
education  which  "kicked  [the  movement]  in 
the  gut”  last  fall  just  a  few  days  after  the 
March  on  Washington. 

A  statement  of  purpose  included  with  the 
War  Conference  invitation  read,  “...the 
choice  today  —  the  choice  in  midst  of  the 
war  which  is  being  inflicted  upon  us  —  is  a 
choice  between  being  arbitrary  and  im¬ 
perfect  but  doing  something. 

“We  recognize  that  the  200  people  we  are 
asking  to  attend  this  conference  will  only 
crudely  represent  the  breadth  and  depth  and 
strength  of  gay  America.  ...We  recognize 
that  the  list  we  have  assembled  is  arbitrary 
and  faulted.  It  is  neither  comprehensively 
nor  proportionately  representative.  It  is  not 
necessarily  even  half  male  and  half 
female....” 

Gil  Gerald,  director  of  minority  affairs 
for  the  National  AIDS  Network,  chose  not 
to  attend  the  War  Conference.  “The  wor¬ 
ding  of  the  invitation  reflected  a  flippant, 


casual  attitude  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  transcending  problem  of  racism  in 
this  country,”  he  said.  “I  couldn’t  in  good 
conscience  go.  The  poor  outreach  efforts  to 
people  of  color  demonstrate  a  lack  of 
forethought  and  a  lack  of  consciousness.” 

Conference  organizer  Michael  Shower 
maintains  the  weekend  provided  an  open  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and 
that  participants  experienced  an  “over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  cooperation.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  idea  for  organizing  a  national 
lesbian  and  gay  strategy  meeting  arose  at  a 
Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund  dinner  last 
fall  in  New  York  City.  According  to 
Shower,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  individuals 
responded  to  rhetoric  that  was  mentioned 
about  a  “war  against  us”  and  met  to  begin 
planning  a  coordinated  fight.  They  hoped  to 
work  toward  building  a  stronger  movement. 
An  initial  round  of  invitations  to  the  War 
Conference  went  out  in  mid-December. 

“Those  of  us  in  the  group  dumped  our 
rolodexes  in  a  pile,”  Shower  said,  “and  in¬ 
vited  people  we  knew  who  were  activists  at  a 
community  or  national  level.  We  made  a 
relatively  good  faith  effort  to  bring  people 
in.  I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  concerns 
of  people  of  color,  but  I  have  to  disagree 
with  any  allegation  that  this  conference  was 
exclusionary.” 

A  second  round  of  invitations  was  mailed 
in  early  February  to  other  lesbians  and  gay 
men  whose  names  surfaced  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Conference  critics  charge  that  most 
people  of  color  were  solicited  in  these  final 
weeks.  Gerald  said  he  discussed  the  War 
Conference  with  Black  men  and  women  at 
the  Black  Gay  and  Lesbian  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Los  Angeles  the  previous 
weekend.  A  number  of  people  joined  Gerald 
in  deciding  to  forego  the  War  Conference, 
including  the  director  of  the  National  Coali¬ 
tion  of  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays  (NCBLG), 
Renee  McCoy,  and  Carl  Bean  of  the  Minori¬ 
ty  AIDS  Project  in  Los  Angeles. 

“My  cynicism  is  even  greater  after  hear¬ 
ing  about  [what  happened  at]  the  con¬ 
ference,”  Gerald  said.  “It’s  truly  reac¬ 
tionary  in  our  community  to  not  be  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  racism.  Especially  since  our 
roots  are  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  color  are  no  less  committed  to  fighting 
homophobia....  We’ll  continue  the  struggle 
within  the  context  of  our  community.” 

Suzanne  Pharr,  who  conducts 
homophobia  and  anti-racism  workshops 
through  the  Women’s  Project  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  also  chose  not  to  attend, 
citing  serious  objection  to  the  name  “War 
Conference.”  She  explained,  “A  lot  of  us 
are  trying  to  move  away  from  the  tactics  and 
strategies  of  war....  We’re  trying  to  do 
transformation,  a  very  different  thing. 

“Organizers  hadn’t  made  an  effort 
towards  inclusiveness  and  diversity,”  Pharr 
continued.  “We  can’t  do  that  anymore.  I 
feel  like,  as  a  white  southern  woman, 
x  Continued  on  page  6 


Presidential  AIDS  panel 
calls  for  dramatic  funding 
increases 


Activists  surprised  by  commission ’s  preliminary  report 
emphasizing  treatments  for  PWAs 


By  Chris  Bull 

WASHINGTON  —  Presidential  AIDS 
Commission  Chairperson  James  Watkins 
asked  the  federal  government  on  Feb.  24  to 
more  than  double  annual  expenditures  for 
AIDS  research,  education  and  treatment. 

After  months  of  bitter  infighting,  blatant 
homophobia,  several  membership  changes 
and  sharp  criticism  from  public  health  of¬ 
ficials,  the  13-member  commission  released 
what  activists  called  a  remarkably  pro¬ 
gressive  preliminary  report.  A  final  version 
of  the  report  is  due  in  June. 

Watkins,  a  former  chief  of  U.S.  Naval 
operations,  said  $950  million  is  needed  for 
treatment  centers  and  education  for  IV  drug 
users  in  addition  to  the  $1  billion  currently 
budgeted  to  combat  the  disease.  Although 
AIDS  activists  said  there  is  little  hope  the 
current  administration  would  adopt  the  fun¬ 
ding  requests,  Watkins  pointed  out  “It’s  on¬ 
ly  seven-tenths  of  a  percent  of  the  defense 
budget.” 

Among  the  180  recommendations  were 
proposals  that: 

•the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
speed  up  the  drug  licensing  process 
•a  special  FDA  review  process  be  used  for 
medical  foods,  such  as  the  egg-based 
AL-721 

•the  number  of  full-time  FDA  drug  applica¬ 
tion  reviewers  be  “immediately  doubled”  to 
meet  the  number  of  new  drug  requests 
•the  number  of  full-time  employees  working 
on  federal  clinical  drug  trials  be  “im¬ 
mediately  increased  from  47  to  120” 

•a  direct  grant  program  be  “immediately 
funded”  to  help  support  community-based 
drug  trial  initiatives 

•access  to  AZT  and  other  experimental 
drugs  be  improved. 

The  report  stated,  “The  commission  re¬ 
mains  most  concerned  by  the  growing 


number  of  individuals  who  require 
therapeutic  trials  for  which  there  is  limited 
access,  e.g.,  trials  for  women,  trials  for 
children,  trials  for  HIV-positive  asymp¬ 
tomatic  individuals,  for  under-served 
minority  populations,  and  trials  for  active 
or  recovered  drug  abusers.” 

A  number  of  the  specific  proposals  res¬ 
pond  directly  to  requests  by  AIDS  activists 
at  the  commission’s  many  hearings  held 
around  the  country.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  of  these  was  the  commission’s 
recommendation  to  issue  federal  grants  for 
community  research  initiatives  (CRIs), 
which  activists  consider  vital  to  treat  PWAs 
and  the  estimated  one  million  gay  men  who 
are  infected  with  HIV  (the  virus  widely 
thought  to  cause  AIDS).  CRIs  provide 
community-level  involvement  in  the  testing 
and  development  of  experimental 
treatments.  For  too  long,  stated  Iris  Long  of 
the  AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash  Power  (ACT 
UP),  poor  reporting  techniques,  unorganiz¬ 
ed  clinical  trials,  and  bureaucratic 
unresponsiveness  have  slowed  down  treat¬ 
ment  research.  “CRIs  allow  us  to  monitor 
the  medical  treatment  system  by  being  part 
of  it,  instead  of  allowing  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  life  and  death  decisions  for 
us,”  she  said. 

The  commission  also  recommended  vast¬ 
ly  increased  funding  for  medical  services  to 
PWAs,  especially  the  “growing  number  of 
persons  with  AIDS  who  are  poor  and 
medically  uninsured.”  Watkins  criticized 
the  ignorance  of  many  doctors  about  AIDS 
and  called  for  special  AIDS  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  medical  profession.  He  said 
that  in  rural  areas  many  doctors  are  still  tell¬ 
ing  people  that  the  disease  can  be  spread 
through  casual  contact. 

Continued  on  page  6 
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Quote  of  the  week 

“People  ask,  how  can  you  be  in  public 
health  . . .  and  aid  and  abet  a  practice  [the  use 
of  IV  drugs]  which  is  not  only  illegal  but  im¬ 
moral  and  is  leading  people  to  all  kinds  of 
destruction?  One  sensible  approach  is  to 
say,  when  you  have  something  as  over¬ 
powering  as  AIDS,  ‘don’t  turn  your  back  on 
anything  that  might  possibly  turn  the 
epidemic  around.”’ 

—  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett 
Koop,  speaking  to  a  group  at  the  Roxbury 
Comprehensive  Community  Health  Center 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Koop  was 
responding  to  questions  from  the  audience 
* concerning  Boston  Mayor  Raymond 
Flynn’s  proposal  to  instigate  a  needle  ex¬ 
change  program  to  curb  the  spread  of  AIDS 
among  IV drug  users.  Flynn  has  aggressively 
pursued  the  plan,  but  faces  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  from  members  of  the  Boston  City 
Council,  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  presiden¬ 
tial  contender  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis. 

Education  by  fear, 
not  facts 

MADISON,  WI  —  State  officials  here 
have  endorsed  a  series  of  commercials  about 
safe  sex  which  will  not  mention  condoms  as 
a  method  of  preventing  the  transmission  of 
the  AIDS  virus. 

According  to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
State  Secretary  of  Health  and  Social  Ser¬ 
vices  Timothy  F.  Cullen  considered  having 
the  ads  make  reference  to  condoms,  but 
decided  against  it,  since  he  believes 
abstinence  and  monogamy  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  in  curbing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

“They  try  to  shock,”  Cullen  said  of  the 
ads.  “They  will  scare  people.” 

□  Mandy  Smith 

Koop’s  idea  to  test 
students  unpopular 

WASHINGTON  —  Surgeon  General  C. 
Everett  Koop’s  proposal  to  test  the  entire 
student  body  of  an  urban  university  for  ex¬ 
posure  to  HIV  has  drawn  much  criticism 
from  university  students  and  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Koop  suggested  last  month  that  every  stu¬ 
dent  at  one  major  university  be  tested  this 
spring  in  order  to  estimate  the  spread  of 
HIV  in  the  18-21  age  range.  According  to 
the  Boston  Globe,  the  proposal  has  been 
criticized  both  for  infringing  on  students’ 
civil  liberties  and  for  being  an  inaccurate  in¬ 
dicator  of  the  true  rate  of  infection. 

Critics  fear  that  test  results  would  not  re¬ 
main  confidential.  Addressing  these  con¬ 
cerns,  Koop  has  said  the  testing  would  be 
strictly  anonymous,  with  no  one  ever  know¬ 
ing  the  identities  of  those  donating  blood 
samples. 

But  many  people  fear  that  there  would  be 
little  motivation  for  students  to  participate 
in  an  anonymous  study.  Boston  University 
student  Jonathan  Katkin  is  one  of  many 
who  thinks  few  students  would  volunteer 
for  the  test.  “What’s  the  use  of  being  tested 
if  you’re  not  going  to  know  if  you  have  the 
disease  or  not?”  he  asks. 

Unless  the  program  has  a  high  rate  of  par¬ 
ticipation,  its  results  would  be  statistically 
unreliable  and  therefore  not  particularly 
useful. 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

Unhealthy  practices 
in  the  insurance 
industry 

WASHINGTON,  DC  —  About  86  per¬ 
cent  of  commercial  health  insurance  com¬ 
panies  screen  applicants  for  HIV  status  in 
order  to  deny  coverage  to  those  believed  to 
be  at  risk  for  AIDS,  according  to  a  study 
released  Feb.  17  by  the  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA).  Insurers 
screen  by  asking  AIDS-related  questions  on 
application  forms  and  requiring  doctors  to 
provide  information  on  prior  medical 
history  for  those  seeking  coverage.  About 
half  of  the  companies  routinely  require 
some  applicants,  primarily  men,  to  be  tested 
for  HIV  antibody  status.  The  study  and 
responses  to  it  were  reported  on  in  the  New 
York  Times. 


Contrary  to  the  guidelines  issued  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners,  18  of  the  61  companies  that 
responded  to  OTA’s  survey  also  reported 
that  they  sometimes  consider  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion  as  a  factor  in  underwriting  decisions. 
The  OTA  study  says  that  it  is  unclear  “how 
insurers  ascertain  an  applicant’s  sexual 
preference.”  Several  insurers  admitted  that 
they  used  “indirect  approaches  or  inspec¬ 
tion  agencies”  to  confirm  “suspicions  of 
homosexuality.”  Currently  only  nine  states 
prohibit  exclusions  from  coverage  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  orientation. 

But  since  using  sexual  orientation  as  a 
basis  for  denial  of  coverage  is  not  justified 
by  actuarial  calculations,  this  practice  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  most  states,  according  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Schatz,  a  lawyer  with  the  National 
Gay  Rights  Advocates.  The.  OTA  study 
reveals  that  21  insurers  estimate  having  paid 
a  total  of  $1 1  million  in  AIDS-related  claims 
during  1987. 

While  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  spokesperson  Benno  G.  Isaacs  said 
he  found  it  “disturbing”  that  companies 
would  consider  the  sexual  orientation  of  ap¬ 
plicants,  he  said,  “[We]  want  to  reserve  the 
right  not  to  sell  insurance  to  anyone  found 
to  be  infected  with  the  virus  because  the 
odds  are  so  high  that  they  will  become  ill.” 

National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force 
spokesperson  Kevin  T.  Berrill  said  he  found 
expressions  of  surprise  by  the  insurance  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  findings  of  the  OTA  report 
“disingenuous  at  best.  There  have  been 
numerous  documented  cases  of  anti-gay 
discrimination  by  insurance  companies 
around  the  country.” 

□  Marc  Stein 

Companies  issue 
workplace  codes  on 
AIDS 

NEW  YORK  —  Some  of  the  leading  com¬ 
panies  and  organizations  in  the  United 
States  have  endorsed  a  10-point  code  entitl¬ 
ed  “Responding  to  AIDS:  Ten  Principles 
for  the  Workplace.”  The  code  includes  pro¬ 
mises  to  not  discriminate  against  workers 
with  AIDS,  pledges  to  act  to  dispel  fears  of 
casual  contagion,  and  assurances  that 
medical  records  will  be  kept  confidential. 

The  code  was  developed  by  the  Citizens 
Commission  on  AIDS  for  New  York  City 
and  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  Commission 
includes  academics,  bankers,  union  leaders, 
publishers,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  Gloria 
Steinem,  founder  of  Ms.  magazine.  Com¬ 
panies  and  organizations  adopting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  included  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  (IBM),  the  Am¬ 
erican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  Time  Inc.,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  US  News  and  World  Report,  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the 
National  Urban  League. 

□  Marc  Stein 

Efforts  to  deny 
rights  to  PWAs 
blocked  in  Senate 

WASHINGTON,  DC  —  Civil  rights 
groups  blocked  an  attempt  in  the  Senate  to 
deny  people  with  contagious  diseases  pro¬ 
tection  under  federal  law  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handicap. 

In  a  measure  attached  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act,  Sen.  Gordon  Humphrey 
(R-NH)  proposed  that  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  be  amended  to  exclude  persons  with 
“actively  contagious”  illnesses.  Section  504 
of  that  law  has  become  the  principal  legal 
mechanism  for  defending  the  employment 
rights  of  people  with  AIDS  since  the 
Supreme  Court  1 987  Arline  decision  holding 
that  contagious  conditions  were  covered 
under  the  act. 

Humphrey  was  reportedly  willing  to 
restrict  the  exclusion  to  AIDS-related  condi¬ 
tions  if  the  more  inclusive  language  failed 
passage.  However,  it  became  clear  as  the  bill 
reached  the  floor  that  neither  version  would 
carry  enough  votes.  Consequently,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  was  enacted  which  in  effect  reaffirms 
the  interpretation  of  Section  504  handed 
down  in  Arline. 

The  revised  amendment  would  permit  the 
exclusion  of  people  with  contagious  diseases 
only  if  their  condition  “would  constitute  a 


direct  threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  other 
individuals”  or  if  they  could  not  perform 
their  job. 

Although  the  language  that  passed  was 
not  what  they  sought,  civil  rights  groups 
were  pleased  with  the  amendment.  “Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  AIDS  is  covered” 
under  Section  504,  said  Pat  Wright  of  the 
Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense 
Fund. 

Section  504  has  been  successfully  used  to 
defend  the  employment  rights  of  PWAs  and 
HIV-antibody  positive  status  since  the 
Arline  ruling.  In  that  case,  the  ^upreme 
Court  found  a  teacher  with  tuberculosis  to 
be  handicapped  as  the  law  defined  and 
therefore  protected  from  unwarranted 
dismissal  under  Section  504.  The  decision 
held  that  people  with  contagious  diseases 
could  not  be  excluded  from  the  anti- 
discrimination  law  unless  there  was  signifi¬ 
cant  risk  that  the  infection  would  be 
transmitted  to  others. 

The  Arline  ruling  was  extended  to  people 
with  AIDS  and  positive  HIV-antibody 
status  in  a  federal  district  court  case  last 
year.  In  Chalk  v.  U.S.  District  Court,  a  9th 
Circuit  court  became  the  first  to  rule  that 
AIDS  was  covered  under  federal  job  rights 
legislation.  Since  then  several  people  in  both 
categories  have  won  discrimination  protec¬ 
tion  under  Section  504. 

Further  attempts  to  overturn  the  Arline 
ruling  are  anticipated  in  the  House,  where 
the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  will  reach 
the  floor  sometime  in  March.  If  it  passes, 
the  Act  will  expand  the  scope  of  civil  rights 
legislation  by  denying  any  federal  funds  to 
an  institution  failing  to  comply  with  civil 
rights  laws,  whether  or  not  the  program  in 
violation  of  the  law  is  a  direct  recipient  of 
federal  funds. 

Civil  rights  groups  hope  to  counter  moves 
in  the  House  to  deny  PWAs  protection  with 
an  amendment  similar  to  that  passed  in  the 
Senate,  according  to  Chi  Feldbloom  of  the 
AIDS  Action  Council. 

□  Mandy  Smith 

Students  occupy 
building  to  protest 
racism 

AMHERST,  MA  —  University  of 
Massachusetts  students  of  color  ended  a  six- 
day  protest  after  students  and  university  of¬ 
ficials  agreed  on  a  plan  to  improve  the  racial 
climate  at  the  school. 

Almost  150  minority  students  had  oc¬ 
cupied  New  Africa  House  —  a  university 
building  —  to  protest  an  alleged  assault  on 
two  Black  students  by  six  white  men.  Five  of 
the  men  were  enrolled  at  the  university. 
Many  students  became  incensed  when  the 
administration  failed  to  take  quick  action 
against  the  five  white  students.  Although 
the  incident  occurred  early  Sunday,  Feb.  7, 
no  disciplinary  measures  were  taken  by  the 
administration  until  the  end  of  that  week. 

Administration  officials  attributed  the 
holdup  to  procedural  hassles  with  the  cam¬ 
pus  police,  but  the  students  said  the  delay 
was  an  example  of  the  university’s  con¬ 
tinued  insensitivity  to  the  needs  of  people  of 
color  there. 

Although  the  students’  protest  was  trig¬ 
gered  by  Sunday’s  assault,  they  said  their  ac¬ 
tion  was  motivated  by  a  more  general  con¬ 
cern  about  racism  at  the  university.  A 
number  of  racial  incidents  have  occurred  at 
the  school  in  the  past  several  years,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  of  which  followed  a 
1986  World  Series  game.  Several  Black 
students  sustained  serious  injuries  when 
over  100  disappointed  white  Red  Sox  fans 
allegedly  chased  and  beat  a  group  of  10-20 
Black  Mets  fans. 

In  addition  to  voicing  their  concerns  about 
harassment  on  campus,  the  students  took 
issue  with  the  administration  over  what  they 
feel  is  an  insufficient  presence  of  people  of 
color  at  the  school.  According  to  statistics 
released  in  the  Boston  Globe,  Black  people 
account  for  only  5%  of  the  20,000 
undergraduate  students,  42  of  the  1,503 
faculty  members,  and  127  of  the  5,814  pro¬ 
fessional  staffers  at  UMass.  The  students 
called  on  the  university  to  make  a  more  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  recruit  and  support  faculty, 
staff  and  students  who  are  people  of  color. 
They  also  requested  more  funding  for 
minority  activities,  and  a  larger  selection  of 
classes  focusing  on  Third  World  issues. 

In  the  final  accord,  University  Chancellor 
Joseph  Duffey  promised  swift  punishment 
for  any  racially  motivated  violence  or 
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harassment.  In  addition,  he  committed 
$30,000  to  academic  support  services  for 
minority  students  and  affirmed  his  support 
for  Third  World  curricula.  Although  Duf¬ 
fey  refused  to  discuss  university  hiring  prac¬ 
tices  with  the  protesters,  he  said  that  he 
favored  a  50%  increase  in  minority  enroll¬ 
ment  over  the  next  year,  and  promised  to 
take  steps  toward  that  goal.  The  students 
also  secured  additional  funding  for  cultural 
events  and  a  promise  that  New  Africa  House 
would  be  restored  as  a  cultural  center  for 
people  of  color  on  campus. 

A  committee  of  minority  students,  faculty 
and  staff  will  monitor  implementation  of 
the  measures. 

In  a  related  story,  students  at  nearby 
Hampshire  College  (also  in  Amherst)  have 
occupied  Dakin  Master  House  since  Feb.  23 
to  force  greater  recognition  of  people  of  col¬ 
or  on  their  campus.  The  group  organizing 
the  protest,  Students  of  Underrepresented 
Cultures,  is  calling  for  appointments  of  a 
dean  of  multi-cultural  affairs  and  a  full-time 
coordinator  for  the  group,  among  other 
demands. 

Michelle  Johnson,  a  spokesperson  for  the 
occupying  students,  was  quoted  in  the 
Boston  Globe  as  saying  the  protest  would 
likely  end  March  2  or  3. 

□  Mandy  Smith 

Study  of  Black  men 
needs  recruits 

LOS  ANGELES  —  The  only  national 
study  focusing  on  the  beliefs  and  concerns 
of  Black  men  about  AIDS  needs  volunteers 
from  communities  around  the  country  to 
recruit  study  participants.  Researchers  are 
looking  for  Black  men  who  have  been  sex¬ 
ually  active  with  other  men,  especially  Black 
gay  and  bisexual  men. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  the 
study  or  helping  to  recruit  others  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Dr. 
Vickie  M.  Mays,  BLACK  C.A.R.E.  Pro¬ 
ject,  1283  Franz  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90024-1563,  or  call  (213)  825-9858.  All  in¬ 
formation  will  be  kept  confidential. 

□  Jennie  McKnight 

Lesbian  needle  users 
also  sought 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  The  Lesbian  AIDS 
Project  is  looking  for  women  who  self- 
identify  as  lesbians  and  have  recently  used 
needles.  Participants  will  be  paid  for  their 
time  to  participate  in  a  research  study.  Con¬ 
tact  More  Downing  at  (415)  864-8040. 

□  Marea  Murray 

Boston  liaison  post 
filled 

BOSTON  —  Lesbian  activist  Ann 
Sanders  has  been  appointed  liaison  to  the 
lesbian  and  gay  community  for  Mayor  Ray¬ 
mond  Flynn.  She  takes  over  the  post  from 
Ann  Maguire  who  left  the  job  in  December 
to  become  director  of  the  city’s  Emergency 
Shelters  Commission. 

Sanders,  who  begins  as  liaison  on  March 
7,  will  work  within  the  Office  of 
Neighborhood  Services  to  advise  Flynn  on 
concerns  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  in  Boston. 
During  her  12  years  in  the  Hub,  Sanders  has 
worked  with  the  Massachusetts  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Political  Caucus  (MLGPC),  the 
Greater  Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Political 
Alliance  (GBL/GPA)  and  has  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Counseling 
Service  (GLCS).  Her  work  experience  in¬ 
cludes  teaching  and  freelance  editing. 

In  the  mayor’s  official  announcement  of 
Sanders’  appointment,  Flynn  stated, 
“[Sanders’]  commitment  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  reinforces 
the  commitment  of  this  administration  to 
fairness,  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  Boston  residents.” 

□  Elizabeth  Pincus 
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International  Women’s 
Day  Radio 

From  "Places  Like  This:  Women  in  Prison  ”  to  lesbian 
battering  to  soul,  R&B  and  jazz  to  "La  Mujer  Latina  ” 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTON  —  Boston  airwaves  will  re¬ 
sound  to  the  sound  of  women’s  soul,  jazz 
and  R&B  beginning  at  midnight  March  12, 
as  Saturday  fades  to  Sunday.  Moderated  by 
guest  DJ  Kate  Rushin,  the  two-hour  show 
called  ‘‘Wait  Till  the  Midnight  Hour”  will 
be  followed  by  an  hour  of  big  band  swing 
featuring  the  16-woman  Ruby  Redd  or¬ 
chestra.  Yet  another  hour  of  women’s  music 
—  women  in  reggae  DJed  by  Sister  Igena 
Samuel  —  awaits  listeners  of  WMBR  88.1 
FM  as  the  10th  annual  International 
Women’s  Day  radio  broadcast  kicks  into  24 
hours  of  programming  by  and  about 
women. 

“Radio  is  such  a  wonderful  way  to 
celebrate  International  Women’s  Day 
because  there  are  so  many  creative 
possibilities,”  says  Fahamisha  Shariat,  a 
producer  who  has  been  involved  with  the 
radio  show  since  its  premiere  in  1979.  “Over 
the  years  the  broadcast  has  grown  into  a  ma¬ 
jor  community  event,  giving  local  women 
with  no  radio  experience  a  chance  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  airwaves,  and  providing  profes¬ 
sional  women  broadcasters  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  different.” 

That  range  of  diversity  is  reflected  in  the 
March  13th  midnight-to-midnight  ex¬ 
travaganza  which  includes  drama,  news, 
poetry,  documentaries  and  call-in  shows 
along  with  lots  of  music.  The  broadcast, 
produced  entirely  by  women  and  coor¬ 
dinated  by  the  Boston  Women’s  Communi¬ 
ty  Radio  (BWCR)  group,  features  programs 
reflecting  racial,  cultural  and  economic 
diversity. 

The  show  coincides  each  year  with  Inter¬ 
national  Women’s  Day,  an  annual  obser¬ 
vance  that  began  in  the  late  1850s.  March 
8th  was  pegged  as  a  universal  day  of  celebra¬ 
tion  in  1910,  when  participants  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Women  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark  chose  the  date  to  ex¬ 
press  solidarity  with  struggling  women  gar¬ 
ment  workers  in  New  York  City  who  were 
fighting  for  better  working  conditions  and 
higher  wages. 

The  struggles  continue,  and  BWCR 
strives  to  provide  a  forum  of  exploration  for 
women  from  all  segments  of  the  communi¬ 
ty.  The  First  International  Women’s  Day 
broadcast  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  radio 
producer  Anita  McFadden,  who  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  a  day  of  women’s  program¬ 
ming  by  WMBR,  a  community-based  sta¬ 
tion  licensed  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  show  took  off  with 
aplomb  and  became  a  treasured  yearly 
event.  From  the  outset,  groups  traditionally 
denied  access  to  the  world  of  broadcasting 
have  been  included  in  BWCR  programming 
—  women  who  are  Black,  Latina,  Native 
American,  Asian,  Arab,  Jewish,  Indian, 
working  class  and  lesbian. 

“A  lot  of  women’s  voices  are  heard  dur¬ 
ing  those  twenty-four  hours,”  says  radio 
producer  Melanie  Berzon  of  BWCR.  “I  just 
wish  we  could  do  it  every  day.” 

Plans  to  expand  the  operations  of  BWCR 
are  underway.  Currently,  BWCR  consists  of 
a  core  group  of  six  women  who  work  with 
others  from  Boston  and  around  the  U.S., 
both  novice  and  professional.  Beginners 
receive  technical  assistance  from  more  ex¬ 
perienced  women  and  everyone  scrambles 
for  funds  and  the  use  of  production 
facilities.  BWCR,  incorporated  as  a  non¬ 
profit  audio  production  group  in  1985,  is 
now  nearing  a  long-held  dream:  the 
establishment  of  a  facility  to  provide 
workspace  and  technical  support  for  in¬ 
dependent  audio  artists,  community  groups 
and  arts  agencies. 

“Right  now  we  produce  radio  segments 
whenever,  however,”  Berzon  explained. 
“Our  goal  is  to  be  independent.”  She  said 
that  BWCR  does  outreach  around  the  world 
to  ensure  diverse  programming.  Shows  from 
the  International  Women’s  Day  broadcast 
are  often  syndicated  and  aired  again  both 
locally  and  nationally. 

This  year’s  broadcast  includes  programs 
ranging  from  a  poetry  reading  called  Hear 
My  Soul’s  Voice”  by  the  Jefferson  Park 
Writing  Center,  to  Tatiana  Schreiber’s  pro¬ 
duction  about  women  prisoners  called 
“Places  Like  This  —  Women  in  Prison,”  to 
music  and  conversation  with  lesbian  vocalist 
Gwen  Avery.  Other  shows  with  lesbian  con¬ 


tent  include  a  segment  on  lesbian  battering 
and  a  literature  program  with  erotic  work  by 
Los  Angeles  writers  called  “Visions  and 
Revisions.”  The  full  program,  sutyect  to 
change,  is  printed  below. 

Midnight  —  2:00  a.m.  WAIT  TILL  THE  MID¬ 
NIGHT  HOUR:  Start  off  International 
Women’s  Day  with  soul,  R&B  and  jazz  with  Kate 
Rushin. 

2:00  —  3:00  a.m.  STUDIO  RED  TOP 
PRESENTS  “WOMEN  IN  JAZZ”:  Live  recor¬ 
ding  features  the  16-woman  Ruby  Redd  orchestra 
and  special  guests  playing  big  band  swing,  stan¬ 
dards,  originals  and  classic  arrangements  by 
Mary  Lou  Williams. 

3:00  —  4:00  a.m.  WOMEN  IN  REGGAE:  Sister 
Igena  Samuel  presents  the  best  of  reggae  music. 

4:00  —  4:30  a.m.  VIOLETA  MADRE:  The  early 
life  and  work  of  Chilean  poet  Violeta  Parra, 
founder  of  the  New  Song  Movement  in  Chile. 
Produced  by  Lisa  Levy. 

4:30  —  5:00  a.m.  To  be  announced. 

5:00  -  5:30  a.m.  HER  WITS  ABOUT  HER: 
Women’s  self-defense  success  stories.  Produced 
by  Judy  Gerber. 

5:30  —  6:00  a.m.  A  program  on  lesbian  battering. 

6:00  —  7:30  a.m.  SISTERS  ARE  DOIN’  IT  ON 
THEIR  OWN:  Readings  and  music  with  Lindsay 
Ellison. 

7:30  —  8:00  a.m.  RAINBOW  TALES: 
Children’s  music  with  stories  and  songs  by  and 
about  women.  Produced  by  Betty  Lehrman. 

8:00  —  8:30  a.m.  OUR  STRENGTH  IS  IN  UNI¬ 
TY  —  SOJOURNING  TO  THE  USSR: 
American  women  who  have  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  talk  about  their  efforts  to  build  peace  bet¬ 
ween  the  people  of  our  two  nations.  Produced  by 
Sue  Dorfman. 

8:30  —  9:00  a.m.  A  GLOBAL  APPROACH: 
Women  from  around  the  world  discuss  disarma¬ 
ment  and  prospects  for  peace.  Produced  by 
Helene  Rosenbluth. 

9:00  —  10:00  a.m.  FROM  BOLIVIA  TO 
BULGARIA  —  WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  SUNG:  A 
contemporary  look  at  women’s  musical  tradi¬ 
tions  worldwide.  Produced  and  hosted  by 
Marytha  Paffrath. 

10:00  —  11:00  a.m.  WOMANSONG, 

WOMANSTORY:  The  songs  and  writings  of 
varied  Black  women  communicate  their  dreams, 
visions  and  reality.  Produced  by  Fahamisha 
Shariat. 

1 1:00  —  noon  PLACES  LIKE  THIS  —  WOMEN 
IN  PRISON:  The  human  cost  of  incarceration.  Is 
it  worth  the  price?  Produced  by  Tatiana 
Schreiber. 

Noon  —  12:30  p.m.  A  DANCE  ACROSS  THE 
AMERICAS:  An  experimental  soundscape 
presenting  the  voices,  songs  and  visions  of  women 
throughout  Latin  America.  Produced  by  Augusta 
Catalina  del  Zotto. 

12:30  —  1:30  p.m.  UNJUST  JUSTICE  — 
CHILD  SEXUAL  ABUSE  AND  THE 
COURTS:  A  live  panel/call-in  discussion.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Eileen  Bolinsky  and  Madge  Kaplan. 

1:30  —  2:00  p.m.  HEAR  MY  SOUL’S  VOICE: 
Women  of  the  Jefferson  Park,  Roosevelt  Towers 
and  Franklin  Hill  Writing  Groups.  Produced  by 
Willa  Seidenberg  and  Michelle  Grabow. 

2:00  —  2:30  p.m.  EBV:  THE  SEXIST  VIRUS: 
Three  women  with  the  Epstein-Barr  Virus  talk 
about  their  illness.  Produced  and  moderated  by 
Melanie  Berzon. 

2:30  —  3:30  p.m.  LA  MUJER  LATINA:  Featur¬ 
ing  the  music  and  poetry  of  Latina  women,  plus 
news  and  information.  Hosted  by  Vivien  Carlo 
and  Lillian  Gonzalez. 

3:30  —  4:15  p.m.  THE  FRIENDS  OF  COM- 
RADRES  DELEGATION  TO  EL  SALVADOR: 
The  women  who  went  on  the  Comradres  delega¬ 
tion  to  El  Salvador  in  November,  1987.  Produced 
by  Linda  Thurston  and  Kelley  Ready. 

4:15  —  4:45  p.m.  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  WOMEN:  Produced  by 
Donna  Kerner  and  Carletta  Meyers. 

4:45  —  5:10  p.m.  PALESTINIAN  WOMEN 
UNDER  ISRAELI  OCCUPATION  — 
FIGHTING  TWO  REVOLUTIONS:  Palestinian 
women’s  activism  and  their  role  in  the  movement 
for  Palestinian  national  liberation.  Produced  by 
Nora  Lester,  Kate  Rouhana  and  Dina  Abu- 
Ghaida. 

Continued  on  page  8 


Lesbians  and  gay  men  march  in  support  of  the  Australian  Aboriginal  Bicentennial  Protest 


Indigenous  Australians 
protest  bicentennial  of 
colonialism 

Lesbians  and  gay  men  join  massive  action  in  Sydney 


By  Kendall  Lovett 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA  —  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  British  colonists  arrived  on 
the  east  coast  of  Australia  and  began  the 
systematic  domination  of  the  traditional 
owners  of  the  land,  the  Aborigines,  the  Na¬ 
tion  of  Koories.  On  January  first  this  year, 
white  Australia  began  celebrating  the  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  billion  dollar,  year-long, 
bicentennial  splurge. 

Black  Australia  has  declared  1988  a  Year 
of  Mourning  and  began  non-violent 
bicentennial  protest  actions  at  various  white 
events.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  Radio  Redfern  in  Sydney  began 
the  year  by  broadcasting  two-minutes’ 
silence.  Later  in  the  morning  Koories  cast 
wreaths  into  Botany  Bay  at  La  Perouse,  site 
of  the  1788  landing  by  the  British  settlers. 
Similar  mourning  ceremonies  were  held  in 
Townsville,  Queensland  and  Darwin  in  the 
Northern  Territory. 

When  Prime  Minister  Hawke  opened  the 
new  Bicentennial  Park  at  Homebush  Bay 
near  Sydney,  Aborigines  were  there  to  voice 
their  protests  at  white  destruction  of 
Aboriginal  culture  and  society  and  at  the 
deaths  and  injustices  perpetrated  on 
Aboriginal  people  during  200  years  of  Euro¬ 
pean  colonization. 

More  recently  40,000  protesters  converg¬ 


ed  on  Hyde  Park  in  Sydney  as  a  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  English  Fleet’s  arrival  in 
1788  was  taking  place.  The  huge  Jan.  26 
protest,  commemorating  what  is  seen  as  In¬ 
vasion  day  by  Koories,  culminated  in  the 
Long  March  for  Justice,  Freedom  and  Hope 
for  the  Koori  Nation,  organized  by 
Aboriginals  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  March  was  led  by  an  impressive 
group  from  the  Northern  Territory.  Other 
tribal  family  groups  followed  from  the 
Kimberleys  in  Western  Australia,  Taz- 
mania,  Central  and  South  Australia,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  marchers  were  joined  by  supportive 
whites,  including  over  200  lesbians  and  gay 
men. 

Gary  Foley,  one  of  several  Aboriginal 
spokespeople  to  address  the  rally  in  Hyde 
Park,  told  the  record  crowd: 

“We  have  survived  and  we  are  here  today 
to  call  on  the  Australian  government  to  give 
us  justice,  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tain  our  economic  independence  so  that  we 
can  be  free  and  dignified  as  people  in  our 
own  land,  and  decide  for  ourselves  our  own 
future  in  this  country.” 

Non-violent  protests  of  white  racism  and 
the  oppression  of  Aborigines  will  continue 
throughout  the  bicentennial  year.D 


Leonard  J.  Martelli, 
pioneer  in  care  for 
PWAs,  dies 


By  Michael  Bronskl 

BROOKLYN,  NY  —  Leonard  J.  Mar- 
telli,  co-author  of  the  popular  book  When 
Someone  You  Know  Has  AIDS:  A  Practical 
Guide ,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  7,  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn  of  complications  arising  from 
AIDS.  He  was  50  years  old. 

Martelli  was  born  in  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  and  left  the  state  in  the 
mid-1950s  to  attend  Loyola  and  Texas 
A  &  M  Universities.  He  also  enrolled  in 
several  Catholic  seminaries.  In  1960  he  mov¬ 
ed  to  New  York  where  he  worked  as  an 
editor  and  writer.  During  his  years  in  New 
York  he  authored  several  elementary-school 
social  studies  texts,  and  for  more  than  a 
decade  he  was  the  editorial  director  of 
McGraw-Hill’s  elementary  and  high-school 
book  division. 

As  the  AIDS  epidemic  became  a  major 
problem  confronting  the  gay  male  com¬ 
munity,  Martelli  was  at  the  forefront  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  set  up  counseling  and  support 
systems  for  people  who  needed  care.  During 
this  time  he  began  interviewing  the  relatives, 
friends  and  those  caring  for  people  with 
AIDS  (PWAs)  in  order  to  produce  a  manual 
to  help  the  average  person  assist  in  the  care 
of  PWAs.  The  book  became  a  reality  in  1987 
when  Martelli,  along  with  Fran  D.  Peltz  and 
William  Messina,  therapists  who  specialized 
in  dealing  with  PWAs,  published  When  Some¬ 
one  You  Know  Has  AIDS.  The  book  ad¬ 
dresses  not  only  the  psychological  dimen¬ 
sions  of  being  a  careperson  for  PWAs  but 
also  offers  practical  advice  about  medical 
conditions,  problems,  insurance  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  social  services.  The  book  is  considered  to 


Leonard  J.  Martelli 


be  one  of  the  First  to  concentrate  on  the  ever- 
changing  and  often  inaccurate  medical 
knowledge  about  AIDS. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book,  Martelli  wrote: 
“How  are  we  going  to  respond  when  AIDS 
strikes  close  to  us?  Understandably,  some  of 
us  will  turn  away,  feeling  it’s  not  our  respon¬ 
sibility,  feeling  in  danger,  or  that  we  can’t 
bear  the  stress  or  the  pain.  Understandably, 
too,  some  of  us  will  stay.  We  will  be  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  helping  the 

Continued  on  page  8 
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COMMUNITY  VOICES 


GCN  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor  ex¬ 
cept  personal  attacks.  Carbon  copies  of  let¬ 
ters  sent  elsewhere  are  printed  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  The  opinions  expressed  here 
are  those  of  the  author  and  are  not  intended 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  GCN  member¬ 
ship.  Letters  must  be  TYPED,  DOUBLE¬ 
SPACED  AND  NO  LONGER  THAN 
THREE  PAGES.  Send  to:  Community 
Voices,  GCN,  62  Berkeley  St,  Boston,  MA 
02116. 


Reimbursements  from 
Innovations  in  Travel 

Dear  GCN : 

Innovations  in  Travel  has  told  the  March 
committee  the  following: 

1.  Innovations  in  Travel  owes  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  a  few  customers  who 
cancelled  their  reservations  with  Innova¬ 
tions 

2.  The  company  has  every  intention  of 
paying  them  in  the  next  two  months 

3.  In  November,  Innovations  lost  two 
important  clients  leaving  the  business 
without  adequate  cash  flow  to  repay  debts. 

The  March  Committee  adds  the  folowing: 

1.  Innovations  in  Travel  provided 
travel  subsidies  to  low-income  people  and 
people  with  AIDS  to  get  to  the  March 

2.  Innovations  in  Travel  agrees  not  to 
pursue  the  debt  of  the  March  Committee  to 
Innovations  totalling  a  few  thousand  dollars 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  people  receiv¬ 
ing  their  refunds  from  Innovations  in 
Travel,  please  send  a  duplicate  of  anything 
you  send  to  Innovations  in  Travel  (doc¬ 
umentation  proving  you  are  owed  money, 
etc.)  to  the  March  Committee,  c/o  GCN  62 
Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116.  When 
you  receive  your  refund,  please  drop  a  note 
to  the  March  Committee  at  the  above  ad¬ 
dress.  We  are  committed  to  everyone  receiv¬ 
ing  the  refund  due  them. 

Please  get  your  requests  in  within  one 
month.  You  should  allow  up  to  one  month 
from  then  to  receive  your  refund.  All 
refunds  will  be  made  by  April  30.  Please  — 
only  send  for  a  refund  if  you  know  and  can 
prove  you  are  legally  entitled  to  one.  Invalid 
requests  will  slow  down  the  process  and  in¬ 
terfere  with  others  getting  their  refunds. 

Thank  you, 

The  March  on  Washington  Committee 
Boston,  MA 

A  message  from  Innovations 

Dear  GCN: 

Last  October,  members  of  the  Innova¬ 
tions  in  Travel  staff  participated  as  part  of 
the  lesbian  and  gay  rights  movement  to  help 
bring  plans  for  the  National  March  on 
Washington  to  fruition.  By  October  11th, 
together,  we  had  made  arrangements  to 
transport  more  than  eight  thousand  people 
from  the  northeast  and  tri-state  area. 

Throughout  the  process,  we  worked  with 
the  March  committees  to  circumvent  many 
problems  and  limitations,  including  limited 
funding  for  advertising  and  outreach, 
limited  numbers  of  volunteers,  a  con¬ 
siderable  need  for  subsidization  and  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  suppliers  and  services  who 
did  not  welcome  our  presence  in  the  severely 
overcrowded  capital. 

Though  some  difficulties  in  maintaining  a 
smooth  flow  of  information  and  services 
persisted,  each  person  who  needed 
assistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  was  ac¬ 
comodated.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  every  passenger  who  needed  hotel  and 
passage  were  accomodated  in  a  city  where 
hotels  were  overbooked,  quite  often,  more 
than  30%  and  sought  to  “bump”  clients  to 
hotels  as  far  away  as  Virginia. 

For  our  company,  as  for  most  individuals 
who  volunteered  their  time  during  the 
March,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  put  aside 
some  of  our  normal  activities  to  deal  with 
the  March  preparations.  We  realized  that  to 
do  so,  would  cost  us  money  in  terms  of  lost 
business,  but  we  were  prepared  to  do  so  for 
the  cause. 

When  we  began  the  process  of  settling  ac¬ 
counts  after  the  March,  we  became  aware  of 
a  substantial  deficit  resulting  from  sub¬ 
sidies,  PWA  accomodations,  etc..  As  a 
result  of  fundraising  difficulties  for  the 
committee  and  the  “shaky”  financial 
climate  in  our  New  York  incentive  travel 
market,  we  have  been  unable  to  draw  on  our 
usual  resources  to  offset  the  la.ger  than  ex¬ 
pected  loss. 

As  we  tried  to  regain  a  more  sure  footing 


in  our  own  financial  position,  we  hoped  the 
March  committee  would  see  clear  to  cover  a 
portion  of  the  outstanding  subsidy  and 
other  outstanding  expenses  due  us.  After 
assessing  the  situation  with  the  committee,  it 
seems  that  the  fundraising  for  these  debts 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  unlikely 
and  would  pose  a  greater  financial  burden 
on  the  committee. 

As  a  reslut,  Innovations  will  be  writing  off 
the  balance  owed  for  subsidies  (an  amount 
which  we  originally  believed  would  offset 
the  refunds  we  now  owe).  This  now  leaves  us 
with  the  task  of  raising  capital  for  the  ap¬ 
proximately  35  to  50  people  whose  needs 
could  not  be  accomodated  and  are  due  a  re¬ 
fund. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  persons  who  have  a 
claim,  please  send  a  note  requesting  your  re¬ 
fund  with  a  copy  of  your  cancelled  check  to 
Innovations  in  Travel,  PO  Box  2377, 
Church  Street  Station,  NY,  NY  10008. 

We  shall  accept  request  for  refunds  from 
those  who  have  a  claim  until  March  31st,  at 
which  time  we  anticipate  that  we  will  be  able 
to  process  all  requests  in  about  a  month. 

For  those  who  did  attend  the  March,  we 
thank  you  for  your  patience,  support  and 
cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Innovations  in  Travel 
New  York,  NY 

Thanks  to  Lesbians  Choosing 
Children  Network 

Dear  GCN: 

As  the  organizers  of  the  “Children  in  Our 
Lives”  Conference  on  January  31,  we  want 
to  thank  the  whole  community  for  making 
the  day  so  successful,  both  through  the  large 
turn-out  and  by  supporting  the  event  in 
other  ways.  We  again  want  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  Angela  Bowen,  whose 
speech  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  day. 

Unfortunately,  in  our  attempt  to  thank  all 
of  the  people  and  groups  who  contributed  to 
the  event,  we  failed  to  include  one  of  the 
largest  supporters  of  the  event:  The  Les¬ 
bians  Choosing  Children  Network  (LCCN). 
As  we  mentioned  in  the  program,  the  Net¬ 
work  sponsored  a  similar  conference  in 
May,  1986.  And  LCCN  contributed  to  this 
conference  both  financially  and  by  helping 
us  with  mailings.  We  apologize  for  this  over¬ 
sight. 

Sharon  Rich 
for  the  organizers  of  the 
“Children  in  Our  Lives”  Conference 
Cambridge,  MA 

Casting  the  first  stone 

GCN  received  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Reverend  Earl  W.  Jackson  in  Cambridge, 
MA 

Dear  Reverend  Jackson, 

I  am  writing  to  thank  and  congratulate 
you  for  your  diligent  work  that  helped 
defeat  the  1987  Massachusetts  Gay  Rights 
Bill.  People  who,  like  gay  men,  break  laws 
casually  mentioned  somewhere  in  The  Bible 
should  not  be  given  civil  rights  protection. 
More  Christians  should  be  as  dedicated  as 


Together  we  can  take  away 
the  civil  rights  of 
homosexuals....  Then  we  can 
enforce  all  the  Biblical  laws 
and  directives!  I  can  *t  wait 
until  we  will  be  able  to  apply 
the  death  penalty  for  adultery 
as  Leviticus  20:10  mandates. 

you  to  fighting  basic  civil  rights  and  human 
dignity.  Good  work,  reverend. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  break  other  laws  mentioned  in  The  Bible 
and  yet  do  not  suffer  just  discrimination  for 
their  mere  existence.  I  am  specifically  con¬ 
cerned  about  people  who  break  the  law  out¬ 
lined  in  Leviticus,  Chapter  19,  Verse  19: 
“Neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fabrics  come  upon  thee.”  Yet  you  can 
see  people  out  on  the  streets  every  day 
shamelessly  wearing  flannel  shirts  with  wool 
sweaters,  acrylic  blended  with  cotton,  and 
all  manner  of  other  sinful  combinations  one 
could  imagine  in  a  nightmare.  This  sort  of 
disrespect  for  the  Law  of  God  is  leading  to 
the  moral  decay  of  our  society. 

And  what’s  even  worse:  they  flaunt  their 
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perverse  mixed  fabrics  in  front  of  children. 
(I’ve  even  heard  that  some  of  them  like  to 
dress  children  in  mixed  fabrics,  but  this  sin  is 
just  too  perverse  for  further  elaboration... 
and  of  course,  all  people  who  wear  mixed 
fabrics  have  a  secret  or  overt  desire  to  dress 
children  in  the  same  way.) 

If  a  mixed-fabric  wearer  wanted  to 
become  a  foster  parent,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  would  allow  it.  There  are 
no  questions  on  the  application  referring  to 
this  sin.  No  one  asks  if  the  child  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  mixed  fabrics  or  might  even  be 
forced  to  wear  them.  We  should  spend  some 
tax  dollars  to  study  the  effects  of  mixed 
fabrics  on  children,  though  I  am  sure  it  has  a 
negative  impact. 

Furthermore,  there  are  people  who  eat 
bacon  for  breakfast,  which  is  outlawed  in 
Leviticus  11:17  and  Deuteronomy  14:8,  rare 
steak  for  supper,  which  is  outlawed  in 
Leviticus  17:  10-14,  and  cheeseburgers  for 
lunch,  which  is  outlawed  in  Exodus  23:19, 
Exodus  34:26,  and  Deuteronomy  14:21. 
(This  must  mean  that  cheeseburgers  are 
three  times  as  sinful  as  gay  sex  since  the 
former  is  mentioned  thrice.) 

Now  there  are  so-called  Christians  who 
want  to  liberally  “interpret”  the  Word  of 
God  or  leave  out  certain  parts  of  it.  They  say 
that  Jesus  came  to  fulfill  the  law  (Matthew 
5:18)  and  that  His  message  of  love  is  far 
more  important  (Matthew  19:19,  Mark 
12:30,  Luke  10:27,  and  I  Corinthians  13:13) 
than  mixed  fabrics  or  cheeseburgers.  I  point 
out  that  there  is  a  curse  on  anyone  who  com¬ 
pletely  leaves  out  any  part  of  it  (Revelations 
22:18).  Besides,  it’s  alright  to  call  yourself 
Christian,  just  don’t  try  to  be  too  much  like 
Jesus.  After  all,  look  where  it  got  Him. 

For  the  sake  of  Christianity  and  the 
children,  Earl,  I  want  you  to  join  me  in 
restoring  some  morality  to  government. 
Together  we  can  take  away  the  civil  rights  of 
homosexuals,  mixed-fabric  wearers,  and 
unclean  meat -eaters.  Next  we  can  persecute 
barbers  (haircuts  are  outlawed  in  Leviticus 
19:27)  and  veterinarians  (outlawed  in 
Leviticus  22:24). 

Then  we  can  enforce  all  the  Biblical  laws 
and  directives!  I  can’t  wait  until  we  will  be 
able  to  apply  the  death  penalty  for  adultery 
as  Leviticus  20:10  mandates.  Because  you 
have  never  committed  adultery,  Earl,  and 
lived  without  sin  among  us,  you  should  be 
the  one  to  cast  the  first  stone  (John  8:7). 

Yours  truly. 
Sister  Polly  Esther 
Christian  Coalition  Against 
Mixed  Fabrics 
Boston,  MA 

Still  a  part  of  the  gay  com¬ 
munity 

Dear  GCN: 

Yes,  I  am  receiving  the  GCN  on  a  regular 
basis.  Again,  I  say  thanks  to  all  of  you  out 
there  who  care  about  us  in  here.  It  makes  me 
feel  as  if  1  am  still  a  part  of  the  gay  com¬ 
munity. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  people  involved 
with  the  prisoner  project  especially.  Because 
of  the  opportunity  you  provided  me,  to 
communicate  with  other  gay  sisters  and 
brothers  around  the  country,  I  have  found 
my  life  partner. 

She  responded  to  a  small  ad  I  placed  in  the 
prisoners  seeking  friends  column  back  in 
1985.  We  have  kept  in  close  communication 
since  then.  We’ve  allowed  our  relationship 
to  grow  and  blossom  with  a  true  and  honest 
love.  1  love  her  very  much  and  even  though  I 
am  in  New  Orleans  and  she  is  in  Idaho  I  will 
be  by  her  side  upon  my  release. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  find  this  beautiful,  caring  and  perfect 
woman.  (Kathy,  I’ll  always  love  you.) 

Deborah  Baumgartner 
381899  CLU  8N 
2800  Gravier  St. 

New  Orleans,  LA  70119 

We  need  your  support 

Dear  GCN: 

We,  inmates  at  the  Wyoming  State  Pen. 
are  experiencing  an  increasing  harassment 
of  Gay  inmates,  of  those  who  choose  to 
associate  with  Gays,  and  of  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  legal  assistance  for  Gays. 

Like  much  of  the  rest  of  the  homophobic 
population,  they  use  the  excuse  of  the  fear 
of  AIDS  as  their  motivation  for  their  harass¬ 
ment.  They  are  trying  to  force  all  Gays  into 
isolation  and  to  keep  us  apart  from  our 
fellow  prisoners.  They  drop  hints  about 
AIDS,  knowing  that  we  are  tested  before  we 


hit  the  General  Population. 

Any  contact  between  Gays  is  considered 
sexual  contact,  while  non-Gays  can  touch, 
rub  and  put  their  arms  around  each  other 
without  write-ups  [disciplinary  reports]  or 
verbal  abuse.  Guards  make  comments  like 
“Wonder  who  they’re  giving  AIDS  to  to¬ 
day.” 

We  need  your  support.  We  need  letters  to 
the  Warden  of  this  institution,  and  to  the 
Governor.  We  need  legal  advice  and 
materials  to  help  us  fight  this.  We  mostly 
need  to  know  someone  out  there  cares. 

Please  write:  Warden  Shillinger,  Box  400, 
Rawlins,  WY  82301,  and  Governor 
Sullivan,  State  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  WY 
82002. 

Thank  you, 

Doug  Pomroy,  14467 

Kyle  Edmiston,  13695 
Dave  Jones,  14474 
Ronnie  Huff,  14541 
Frank  Patterson,  13216 
Steven  McGraw,  13727 
L.  Owens,  14510 
Dale  Geesaman 
John  Kluir,  13267 
_  A.  Doyle,  13973 

All  are  at:  Box  400,  Rawlins,  WY  82301 

How  cruel  of  us 

Dear  GCN : 

I  respectfully  submit  this  letter  in  support 
of  prisoner  rights  and  the  GCN  Prisoner 
Project.  I  am  absolutely  shocked  by  the  in¬ 
sensitivity  expressed  recently  by  several 
GCN  readers  who  suggested  the  project  be 
discontinued.  Such  callousness  and  indif¬ 
ference  towards  our  gay  brothers  and  sisters 
in  prison  is  not  acceptable. 

Yes,  most  people  in  prison  have  been  con¬ 
victed  of  crimes.  However,  they  are  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  are  deserving  of  our  support.  How 
cruel  of  us  to  discriminate  against  an  entire 
group  of  people,  to  decide  they  are  unwor¬ 
thy  of  our  help,  which  most  of  them  sorely 
need.  For  those  readers  who  are  unaware 
about  people  in  prison,  please  be  advised 
that  most,  though  not  all,  prisoners  are  in¬ 
carcerated  as  a  result  of  drug-related  crimes, 
prostitution,  petty  thievery,  etc.  They  are 
not  all  “hardened”  criminals.”  They  have 
made  mistakes,  but  who  in  our  society  has 
not?  None  of  us  is  a  saint;  none  of  us  is 
perfect. 

I  have  been  writing  to  prisoners  for  over  a 
year  now.  During  that  time  I  have  entered 
into  some  very  special  friendships.  As  of 
now,  I  still  write  to  four  prisoners  on  a 
regular  basis.  Recently,  I  had  the  wonderful 
opportunity  to  meet  one  of  my  penpals  in 
person,  an  experience  I  will  always  cherish. 

My  only  regret  with  the  project  is  that 
some  of  the  people  stopped  corresponding 
with  me.  While  I  do  not  understand  this,  I 
respect  their  right  to  have  made  that  deci¬ 
sion. 

So,  for  those  readers  who  don’t  feel  the 
Prisoner  Project  is  worthwhile,  I  urge  you  to 
reconsider.  Don’t  judge  another  person  un¬ 
til  you  have  walked  in  his  or  her  shoes. 

Sincerely, 
Debbie  W. 

New  York  City,  NY 

The  society  understands 
violence.  It  is  love  that  is  feared. 

Dear  GCN: 

I  am  a  prisoner  here  in  Texas  serving  a 
long  sentence  because  I  spent  an  evening 
with  some  underage  hustlers.  To  make  a 
very  long  story  short  I  was  accused  after 
these  young  people  had  gotten  into  trouble 
at  home  and  their  mother  called  the  police. 
They  told  a  story  about  me  in  order  to 
relieve  pressure  from  themselves.  I  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  aggressive  and  threatening. 
Many  other  vicious  lies  were  told  during  my 
trial  after  the  prosecutor  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  properly  coach  the  witnesses.  These 
young  people  had  first  approached  me. 
They  were  quite  experienced.  But  I  was  por¬ 
trayed  in  court  as  a  monster.  I  have  little  or 
no  hope  for  legal  relief  now.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  into  their  promiscuity  might  improve 
my  position,  and  could  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  sentence,  but  this  is  not  allowed  to  be  used 
in  court.  Only  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they 
lied  by  the  urging  of  the  prosecutor  could  I 
hope  to  go  free.  But  of  course  I  have  no 
money  for  the  hiring  of  investigators.  I’ve 
hoped  to  somehow  find  someone  with  con¬ 
nections  in  Dallas,  but  I  realize  that  chances 
are  slim  at  best. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  I’ve  writ¬ 
ten  many  letters  seeking  support  or  legal 
help,  but  I’ve  discovered  that  a  murderer 


has  more  of  a  chance  to  find  help  and  sup¬ 
port  than  does  a  loving  man.  Indeed,  myself 
and  thousands  of  others  like  me  spend 
lifetimes  in  prisons  while  many  violent  men 
are  set  free  after  short  sentences.  This  society 
understands  violence.  It  is  love  that  is 
feared. 

I  have  few  problems  here.  I’ve  got  a  job 
and  I’m  enrolled  in  a  college  program.  My 
routine  helps  to  keep  the  dark  clouds  from 
overcoming  me.  But  I’ve  left  behind  in  Ohio 
my  72  year  old  mother  who  needs  me  there.  I 
may  never  see  her  again.  Someone  else 
whom  I  love  with  all  of  my  heart  will  grow 
up  without  my  guidance  and  without  find¬ 
ing  the  dreams  that  we  shared.  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  be  in  Texas  for  only  a  short  time 
when  I  was  approached  by  the  young  peo¬ 
ple.  I  was  a  lonely  man  far  from  home.  Now 
there  may  be  nothing  to  go  home  to 
whenever  I  get  out. 

In  my  college  courses  I’m  stressing 
English.  I’d  very  much  like  to  contribute 
something  concerning  issues  of  importance 
in  my  area  of  knowledge  and  experience 
either  for  publication  or  through  the  mail  in 
support  of  others  who  suffer  a  similar  fate 
as  myself.  I  have  access  to  a  typewriter  and  I 
wish  to  communicate. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  any  sugges¬ 
tions,  referrals,  literature,  or  just  a  friendly 
word. 

Sincerely, 

_  A  prisoner  in  Texas 

I  [who  may  be  written  through  GCN  initially] 

No  word  from  my  elected 
representative 

GCN  received  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Massachusetts  State  Senator  Francis  Doris. 
Dear  Senator  Doris: 

As  I  write  this,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
legislative  session,  full  of  promise  for  the 
many  bills  that  will  be  filed,  some  few  of 
which  may  actually  make  it  to  final  passage. 

I  would  like  to  urge  your  support  in  the 
coming  year  for  the  re-filed  civil  rights  pro¬ 
tection  bill,  formerly  known  as  H-5469. 
Since  the  desired  passage  of  this  bill  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  it  should  by  all  standards  of 
democracy  be  entitled  to  come  to  a  full  and 
final  vote,  rather  than  being  confined  in 
committee  by  the  rule  of  a  few  members  who 
happen  to  have  power. 

I  should  add  that  I  have  received  some  very 
considerate  replies  from  several  senators, 
particularly  those  who  do  not  support  the 
bill  itself  but  do  respect  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cess.  I  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  entire 
past  year  I  have  received  no  word  from  my 
elected  representative.  No  staff?  No  time? 
No  interest  in  constituent  opinion?  Or  no 
senator? 

Sincerely, 
Jan  R.  Fielding 


GCN  job 
Openings 

■  ART  DIRECTOR  (available  April  4  or 
earlier):  Maintain  overall  design  of  the  paper  and 
oversee  the  layout  and  proofreading  functions  on 
production  night.  Design  centerspreads  and  cover 
graphics  (or  assign  to  volunteer  artists),  weekly 
display  advertising,  as  well  as  promotional 
materials,  pamphlets,  etc.  Qualifications:  Strong 
graphic  design  skills.  Familiarity  with  type  specifica¬ 
tion,  paste-up,  knowledge  of  offset  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  and  printing  techniques,  and  previous 
related  experience  preferred,  but  training  is 
available. 


collective  decision-making  process. 

Salary/benefits:  All  positions  pay  $200/week  and 
include  health/life  insurance,  routine  health  care 
through  Fenway  Community  Health  Center,  sick 
leave,  and  four  weeks  paid  vacation.  GCN  offers 
staff  members  responsibility  for  their  own  jobs, 
with  flexibility  and  ample  room  for  innovation. 

■  FREELANCE,  PART-TIME  TYPESET¬ 
TER:  Coordinate  the  paper’s  revenue-producing, 
outside  typesetting  business.  Responsibilities: 
Typeset  outside  work  and  schedule  other  typeset¬ 
ters;  oversee  and  devolop  the  business;  keep  staff 
informed.  Qualifications:  Good  typesetting  skills, 
preferably  on  a  Compugraphic  Editwriter  7500,  and 
strong  organizational  skills  with  attention  to  detail. 
Familiarity  with  GCN  strongly  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  progressive  movements  helpful. 
Hours:  20  +  /month  (evenings,  Friday,  or 
weekends).  Salary:  $8- 1 0/hour  with  some  benefits. 

To  apply  for  these  positions,  please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  ASAP  to  GCN  job 
Search  Committee,  62  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02116. 


Farewell  Barb  Cischke 

After  almost  ten  years  as  Distribution  Coordinator, 
Barb  Cishke  has  departed  from  GCN.  We  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  Barb  (and  Cameron  and  Barb’s  other  honeys 
and  helpers  these  many  years)  who  stayed  late  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Friday  evenings  to  fold  and  stuff  the  paper, 
and  who  persisted  through  all  the  glitches  you  im¬ 
agine,  with  vehicles,  the  weather,  the  printer,  the 
bars,  and  the  post  office.  Thanks  Barb,  and  good 
luck  to  you. 


Membership  Update 

Important  note  to  all  ongoing  volunteers:  our 
membership  mailing  list,  quite  outdated  already,  has 
been  partially  chewed  up  by  our  friendly  computer.  If 
you  are  still  interested  in  receiving  monthly 
minutes,  announcements  of  membership  meetings 
and  board  election  ballots,  please  drop  a  note  to 
GCN  or  call  ASAP,  telling  us  your  name,  address 
and  phone  number.  Contact:  GCN  Membership,  62 
Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  M A  021 16  (617)  426-4469. 

Next  membership  meeting:  Sunday,  March  13, 
3-6pm  at  GCN.  Primary  topic:  a  beginning 
discussion  of  class  issues  at  GCN  and  in  the  les- 
bian/gay  community.  Also:  setting  up  hiring  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  postions  of  Art  Director,  Coor¬ 
dinating  Editor,  and  Outside  Typesetter  (first 
meeting  for  Art  committee  is  Tuesday,  March  15  at 
6pm  at  GCN;  first  meeting  for  Coordinating  Editor 
is  Monday,  March  21,  5:30  at  GCN);  a  Finance 
Committee  update;  and  a  discussion  of  distribution, 
now  that  our  half-time  distributor  has  departed. 
Bring  munchies  to  share. 

The  first  issue  on  the  January  membership  agenda 
was  a  $IO/week  raise  to  bring  staff  salaries  to  $200, 
effective  February  I,  1988.  The  consensus  at  the 
meeting  (and  at  a  board  meeting  soon  after)  was  to 
institute  the  pay  raise. 

The  second  topic  concerned  the  formation  and  role 
of  hiring  committees  at  GCN.  The  discussion 
touched  on  a  variety  of  issues,  including  gender 
parity  as  a  criterion  for  hiring  (what  ratios,  if  any, 
can  be  considered  desirable,  problematic,  or  time 
for  alarm)  and  the  timing  of  hiring  committee  for¬ 
mation.  There  was  some  discussion  of  limiting  the 
frequency  that  one  can  serve  on  hiring  committees 
to  ensure  that  the  groups  represent  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  membership. 

A  few  members  will  be  writing  up  a  set  of  proposals 
to  be  presented  for  discussion  and  decision  at  the 
April  of  May  membership  meeting. 


■  COORDINATING  EDITOR:  (available  late 
April):  Coordinate  paper’s  overall  adminis¬ 
trative/financial  affairs  and  fundraising  activities. 

Prepare  editorial/letters  pages.  Serve  as  liaison  with 
board,  and,  as  necessary,  serve  as  paper’s 
spokesperson/representative.  Qualifications: 

Strong  administrative,  organizational,  interpersonal 
and  fundraising  skills.  Familiarity  with  GCN 
preferable. 

All  GCN  positions  require  a  commitment  to  gay/ 
lesbian  liberation,  feminism,  anti-racism,  an 
awareness  of  class  issues,  and  a  commitment  to  the 
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Summit 

Continued  from  page  I 

homophobia  has  been  in  my  life  forever.  So 
has  racism.  We  have  no  hope  of  understan¬ 
ding  or  changing  the  world  unless  we  ad¬ 
dress  these  things  from  the  outset.” 

Pharr  spelled  out  a  troubling  bind.  Given 
the  “awful  process  of  racism  and  exclusivi¬ 
ty,”  she  said  it  was  difficult  to  forego  a  con¬ 
ference  where  participants  intended  to  set  a 
national  agenda.  Some  dismayed  lesbians 
and  gay  men  who  attended  the  War  Con¬ 
ference  said  they  were  at  least  glad  to  ensure 
that  a  few  voices  of  people  of  color  were 
heard. 

“We  took  the  opportunity  to  be  very 
specific  about  our  disappointment,”  said 
Norman,  who  currently  co-chairs  the 
western  division  of  Mobilization  for  Jobs, 
Peace  and  Justice.  “Racism  is  going  to  have 
to  be  addressed  within  the  gay  community 
or  loads  of  people  of  color  will  be  leaving. 
People  were  calling  us  divisive  —  it’s  the 
goddamn  racism  that’s  divisive!  It’s  like  say¬ 
ing  that  gay  people  shouldn’t  speak  out, 
over  concern  for  the  straight  community.” 

Norman  explained  that  people  of  color  at 
the  War  Conference  introduced  several 
resolutions  that  received  approval.  Included 
was  a  commitment  that  future  conferences 
ensure  at  least  25  percent  participation  by 
people  of  color,  and  gender  parity  at  co- 
sexual  gatherings.  Two  workshops  concern¬ 
ing  people  of  color  were  also  added  to  the 
weekend  agenda.  Anger  festered  further 
when  only  1 8  white  people  in  total  attended 
the  workshops. 

“It  was  ridiculous,”  said  Charles 
Stewart,  acting  chief  of  staff  for  state  Sen. 
Diane  Watson  (D-L.A.)  who  chairs  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Black  Legislative  Caucus.  “That  was  a 
clear  vote  of  the  pattern  of  indifference  in 
the  lesbian  and  gay  movement.  Sure,  our 
resolutions  were  adopted,  but  that  just  gives 
people  the  illusion  they’ve  done  something. 
This  conference  was  neither  worse  nor  bet¬ 
ter  than  others,  but  a  part  of  a  pattern  of 
peripheralization  of  the  concerns  of  people 
of  color.” 

Stewart  created  a  stir  at  the  conference  by 
reading  a  statement  of  dissent.  In  his 
“minority  report”  he  said  the  Anglo  les- 
bian/gay  leadership  made  it  clear  that  inclu¬ 
sion  of  people  of  color  was  not  a  priority. 
Stewart  also  said  that  because  his  concerns 
were  peripheralized,  he  could  not  maintain 
primary  allegiance  to  the  lesbian/gay  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  movement  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  rely  on  people  of  color  in  its  struggle, 
given  the  ongoing  pattern  of  disregard. 

“I’m  torn  between  the  allegiance  of  my 
people  and  of  my  heart,”  Stewart  told 
GCN.  “Our  agendas  overlap,  but  people  at 
the  conference  made  it  clear  where  they 
stand  —  the  conference  was  a  microcosm  of 
the  pattern  of  neglecting  concerns  of  people 
of  color.” 

Stewart  described  the  War  Conference  as 
worthwhile  nonetheless.  “Slap  me  on  the 
face,”  he  said,  “and  I’ll  still  get  on  with  the 
work.  I  got  a  lot  out  of  the  conference.  The 
chief  benefits  were  getting  to  know  active 
people  and  focusing  our  mental  energies  for 
two  and  a  half  days.  People  left  thinking 
along  the  same  lines.” 

According  to  Stewart,  the  specific  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  conference  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  He  said,  however,  he  feared  that 
people  not  invited  to  participate  may  resent 
the  proposals.  He  also  pointed  out  that  no 
specific  implementing  body  was  formed  to 
ensure  that  ideas  are  enacted. 

“The  conference  made  a  ringing,  elo¬ 
quent  statement  about  the  nature  of  what 
we’re  facing,  what  the  New  Right  is  doing  to 
us,”  said  participant  Jay  Deacon,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Concerns 
for  the  Unitarian/Universalist  Church  in 
Boston.  “However,  I’d  feel  better  if  I  were 
clearer  about  what  happens  next.  Some 
stuff  —  like  strategies  for  civil  disobediance 
and  boycotts  —  fell  through  the  cracks.  To 
my  mind,  the  closing  statement  didn’t  say 
anything.” 

Urvashi  Vaid,  director  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force  (NGLTF),  also  expressed  hope  for 
more  concrete  ideas.  “I  would’ve  liked  to 
have  seen  the  planning  of  one  united,  direct 
action,”  she  said.  “That  can  be  an  effective 
empowerment  tool.  But  we  need  to  be 
fighting  on  many  fronts,  with  a  multiplicity 
of  visions.” 

One  conference  plan  that  seemed  to 
garner  broad  enthusiasm  among  par¬ 
ticipants  was  the  establishment  of  a  “na¬ 
tional  coming  out  day”  to  occur  annually  on 
Oct.  11  to  commemorate  the  March  on 
Washington.  Most  participants  agreed  that 
closets  remain  one  of  the  key  obstacles  to 


lesbian  and  gay  freedom.  Other  specific 
recommendations  that  emerged  from  the 
War  Conference  include  the  development  of 
an  emergency  response  network  and  a  coor¬ 
dinated  national  training  and  education 
center  for  activists  in  the  lesbian  and  gay 
movement.  A  consensus  statement  describ¬ 
ing  War  Conference  resolutions  is  now  be¬ 
ing  finalized  for  distribution  among  the  gay 
and  straight  press. 

“The  conference  was  an  incredibly  mov¬ 
ing  experience,”  said  key  organizer  Howard 
Katz.  “Despite  our  different  agendas,  we 
came  to  a  common  agreement.  We  can’t 
speak  for  everyone  in  the  community,  but 
ultimately  it  was  a  success.  We  learned  our 
outreach  wasn’t  good  enough  —  people  of 
color  must  be  intimately  involved  from  the 
beginning.  But  we’ll  do  better  next  time.” 

Countered  Vaid,  “Why  can’t  people  get 
it?  The  reality  of  racism  must  be  validated 
and  incorporated  into  every  step  our  move¬ 
ment  takes.  There  were  very  major  pro¬ 
blems  at  the  conference  which  reflected  the 
divisions  in  our  community.” 

Still,  Vaid  described  the  War  Conference 
as  an  effective  retreat  of  motivated  and  in¬ 
volved  people.  “Frankly,”  she  said,  “it  was 
a  chance  to  get  away  and  breathe  and  talk 
politics.” 

Other  participants  also  mentioned  valu¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  hobnob  with  other 
activists.  For  example,  Deacon  said  he  was 
“honored  to  spend  time  with  lesbians  and 
gay  men  who  have  taken  risks...  put 
themselves  on  the  line  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  our  movement  out  there.” 
Critics  of  the  War  Conference,  however,  re¬ 
main  staunch. 

Said  Norman,  “Ed  Buck  [from  Arizona] 
described  himself  as  a  gay  Republican 
millionaire  and  said  people  of  color  have  no 
right  to  focus  on  their  ‘personal  agenda.’  He 
said  it  wouldn’t  fly  in  the  heartland.  I’m  get¬ 
ting  sick  of  this  heartland  talk.  We’ve  been 
sweating,  dying,  being  beaten  all  over  this 
country  —  there’s  no  excuse  for  discounting 
us. 

“We’ve  had  this  disease,  racism,  affec¬ 
ting  our  lives  forever,  eating  away  at  us... 
we’re  hated,  discriminated  against.  The  cor¬ 
relations  with  lesbian  and  gay  struggles  must 
be  seen  and  acknowledged.” 

Added  Gerald,  “If  [gay  and  lesbian 
leaders]  are  going  to  go  on  doing  the  same 
games,  I  don’t  have  to  cooperate.” 

□filed  from  Boston 

Panel 

Continued  from  page  I 

While  some  activists  hailed  the  recom¬ 
mendations  as  a  major  victory  in  the  battle 
against  AIDS,  others  warned  that  the  com¬ 
mission  did  not  focus  enough  attention  on 
safe  sex  education  for  the  gay  male  com¬ 
munity.  Laurie  Behrman,  spokesperson  for 
Gay  Men’s  Health  Crisis  (GMHC),  said 
“everyone  is  assuming  the  gay  community  is 
taking  care  of  itself.  But  the  community  is 
under  tremendous  pressure.  Some  efforts 
must  be  focused  back  on  the  gay  communi¬ 
ty.” 

Others  criticized  the  commission  for  skir¬ 
ting  controversial  issues,  such  as  needle  ex¬ 
change  programs  for  IV  drug  users  and  ex¬ 
plicit  safe  sex  education.  Behrman  said  she 
was  disappointed  the  commission  did  not 
address  these  issues,  which  she  said  are  vital 
to  stopping  the  spread  of  AIDS.  Watkins 
called  the  controversy  surrounding  explicit 
safe  sex  education  and  needle  exchanges 
“secondary.” 

Larry  Kramer,  a  founder  of  GMHC  and 
ACT  UP,  said  the  report  is  “too  little,  a  lot 
too  late”  and  that  the  lesbian  and  gay  com¬ 
munity  must  continue  to  press  the  govern¬ 
ment  further  in  combatting  the  disease. 

Paul  Boneberg,  of  San  Francisco’s 
Mobilization  Against  AIDS,  compared 
Watkins  to  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett 
Koop  —  a  conservative  Reagan  appoint¬ 
ment  who  has  enraged  the  far-right  by  back¬ 
ing  progressive  programs  to  fight  AIDS. 
“Watkins  may  turn  out  to  be  a  pivotal 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  fight  against 
AIDS.  This  is  a  miraculous  change  in  people 
we  thought  were  our  enemies,”  Boneberg 
said. 

Activists  attributed  the  commission’s  pro¬ 
gress  to  strong  leadership  by  Watkins,  a 
skilled  staff  of  30,  testimony  from  over  350 
expert  witnesses  from  around  the  country, 
and  determined  pressure  from  AIDS  activist 
groups  such  as  ACT  UP  and  NY’s  Lavender 
Hill  Mob.  “We  are  obviously  dealing  with  a 
group  of  people  who  are  willing  to  be 
educated  about  AIDS  and  who  have  some 
integrity,”  said  Boneberg. 

Continued  on  page  8 
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The  Boston  Gay  Men’s  Chorus  invites  you  to 

SHARE  THE  DREAM 

Rofrnl  Barney,  Music  Director 

Special  Guest  Soloist:  Valerie  Walters  in  Brahms'  “Alto  Rhapsody'' 
And  Featuring  the  Premiere  of  “Brotherly  Speech”  by  Jim  Cyphers 

March  19. 1988.8  PM 

Jordan  Hall  at  New  England  Conservatory 
t G)mer  of  Huntington  Ave.  and  Gainsborough  St.,  across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

Tickets  $12  &  $8 

Available  at:  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office.  Ticketron,  Out  of  Town  (Harvard  Square). 

Bostix.  Glad  Day  Bookstore,  and  Fritz  (in  the  South  End) 

Charge  Tickets  by  calling  Teletron  at  720-3434 
Jordan  Hall  Box  Office:  536-241 2 

Sign  Language  Interpreted 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

Presented  by  Triangle  Theater  Company 

A  play  by  Lillian  Heilman,  Directed  by  Lisa  Wenzel 
February  25,26,27  and  March  3,4,5,10,11,12,17,18,19 
£3fMarch  12th  Performance  is  Sign  Language  Interpreted 
Paramount  Penthouse  Theater,  58  Berkeley  Street,  Boston 
Curtain  8:00  p.m.  For  tickets  and 
information  call  426-3550 


Battles  joined  time  and 
again 

The  conclusion  of  “Odyssey  of  a  Lesbian  AIDS  Activist” 


"If  politics  is  too  ugly  a  word,  then  give  me 
another  word  for  it.  ” 

—  Adrienne  Rich 


BATTLES 

JOINED 


ODYSSEY 
■OF  Al 
LESBIAN 


ACTIVIST 

■■■■■■■■■ 

PART  5  OF  5 


By  Marea  Murray 

It’s  the  spring  of  1986  and  I  am  waiting  in 
the  room  where  the  Basic  Services  Team 
(BST)  of  Boston’s  AIDS  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  first  met.  It  will  be  my  second  inter¬ 
view  for  a  staff  position  with  AAC  and  I  am 
getting  more  anxious  by  the  minute.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  people  I  know  come  into  the  waiting 
room  and  encourage  me.  One  man  on  staff 
dismisses  my  dread:  “You’ll  get  it,  who 
could  be  more  qualified?”  It’s  not  that  easy. 
I  recall  Tim’s  advice  at  dinner  last  night: 
“Just  stay  calm.” 

Finally,  Stan,  who  is  chair  of  the  search 
committee,  appears  in  the  doorway.  His 
face  is  tight  and  he  seems  angry.  I  exhort 
myself  to  avoid  paranoia.  There  are  seven 
people  around  the  table. 
Marcia,  the  director  of 
social  services  at  AAC, 
sits  across  from  me  as  I 
take  the  only  empty  chair 
between  Larry,  AAC’s 
executive  director,  and 
David,  the  director  of 
client  services.  Dmitri 
starts  off  asking  me 
It  I  about  my  pod,  what  we 

III  call  subgroups  within 

I  AAC  of  buddies  to  peo¬ 

ple  with  AIDS.  I  notice 
everyone  has  a  typed 
sheet  in  front  of  them. 
He  asks  if  there  were  any 
particular  problems.  I’m  confused  by  this 
but  recall  an  especially  difficult  situation 
Leo  and  I  once  dealt  with  in  our  pod.  David 
takes  up  the  questioning  after  I’m  asked 
about  my  work  as  an  intern  at  the  hospital 
and  speak  honestly  about  a  difficult  year 
there.  David  asks  me  how  I’d  handle  the  job 
while  completing  my  Master’s  in  social 
work.  I  admit  it  would  be  difficult  but  point 
out  how  much  I’ve  managed  while  a  vol¬ 
unteer  at  AAC,  a  student  and  working. 

There  is  a  noticeable  shift  when  David 
begins  asking  —  it  feels  like  telling  —  me 
about  my  anger. 

“You  have  a  lot  of  anger,  and  I’m  not  the 
only  one  who  thinks  so.”  His  eyes  pan  the 
group.  There  is  silence.  To  me  this  borders 
on  the  unprofessional,  but  I  resist  the  urge 
to  ask  who  my  accusers  are.  Instead  I  re¬ 
spond  that  I’ve  been  doing  the  work  for  a 
while  now  and  it  is  hard  not  to  be  angry 
about  it  all,  about  the  toll  taken  on  people 
who  are  ill  and  in  the  communities.  AIDS 
work  is  angry-making. 

He  recounts  a  phone  conversation  and  my 
shortness  with  him.  I  begin  to  explain.  “I’m 
glad  you  asked  that,”  I  start,  removing  my 
jacket.  The  others  seem  to  tense  and  his  in¬ 
terrogation  (and  that  is  what  it  feels  like)  in¬ 
tensifies.  Stan  interrupts  my  account  and  I 
begin  to  feel  attacked,  not  just  tested. 
Something  has  gone  terribly  wrong. 

Alan  asks  about  my  politics  and  I  give  my 
answer:  “I  will  not  leave  my  politics  on  the 
sidewalk  but  I  feel  my  commitment  to  AAC 
is  a  priority,  otherwise  I  would  not  have 
done  as  much  as  I  have  over  time.”  I  notice 
Andrew  and  Larry  ask  nothing.  The  whole 
thing  is  very  odd.  “Time  is  running  out,” 
Stan  says  abruptly.  They  ask  if  I  have  any 
questions  and  I  turn  to  Larry,  asking  if  he 
has  any  for  me. 

“What’s  your  worst  fear?” 

1  don’t  hesitate.  “That  I’ll  take  the  job 
and  two  weeks  later  wish  I  hadn’t.”  He  nods 
and  I  try  to  gauge  the  group’s  response. 
Everyone  seems  very  closed.  Stan  is  to  call 
me. 

Slowly  walking  down  Boylston  Street  I 
realize  I  am  not  going  to  get  the  job  but 
something  else,  far  worse,  has  also  happen¬ 
ed. 

Several  days  later  I’ve  heard  nothing.  I 
call  Stan.  He  seems  irritated. 

“I’m  wondering  if  the  Search  Committee 
has  made  a  decision.” 

“Yes,  we  have,  and  I’m  afraid  you’re  not 
going  to  like  it.” 

I  steel  myself. 

He  tells  me  I  will  not  be  hired  for  this  or 
any  of  the  other  positions  coming  up  in  the 
near  future.  Adopting  his  tone,  I  ask  if  there 
is  a  reason.  He  informs  me  that  he  and  Mar¬ 
cia  will  meet  with  me  Friday,  two  days  from 


now,  at  5  p.m.  if  I  want  to  discuss  it  further. 
His  tone  is  cold  and  dismissive.  I  say  I  need 
to  think  about  it  and  get  off  the  phone. 

In  shock,  I  dial  my  friend  Mary.  She  is 
home.  “I  didn’t  get  the  job,”  I  start. 
“What?”  She  is  surprised.  My  throat  con¬ 
stricts  and  tears  seep  out  as  I  tell  her  what 
else  was  said  and  how  wary  I  am  of  this 
already-scheduled  explanatory  session.  Next 
I  call  my  therapist  for  an  extra  session 
though  I  can’t  afford  to  pay  her.  She  tells 
me  the  hour  is  on  her  when  I  arrive.  Deeply 
touched  on  top  of  the  incredible  pain,  I  feel 
humiliated  and  barely  able  to  contain  my 
feelings.  But  I  want  to  know  what  explana¬ 
tion  they  will  offer  for  the  harshness.  If  any 
is  offered. 

Seating  myself  across  from  them  in  Mar¬ 
cia’s  small  office,  I  know  I’m  feeling  brittle 
on  this  overcast  afternoon.  Stan  tells  me  my 
references  were  mixed.  I  ask  what  he  means. 
He  says  one  was  exemplary,  two  conditional 
and  one  did  not  recommend  me  for  the 
position.  Refusing  to  give  me  any  details 
when  I  dispute  this  accounting  or  when  I  ask 
why  he  lists  four  when  I  named  Peter  or 
Leo,  he  dismisses  my  objections.  He  lists 
“difficulty  with  interpersonal 
relationships,’’  “with  authority,’’ 
“emotionalism”  and  “inappropriate 
anger”  as  well  as  my  “maturity  level”  as 
“concerns”  which  led  to  the  rejection.  I  am 
appalled  and  furious  when  he  follows  this 
summation  with  a  “perhaps  when  you  finish 
graduate  school  you  can  reapply” 
patronization. 

“My  personality  is  not  going  to  change  in 
a  year,  Stan”  (nor  would  I  be  foolish 
enough  to  put  myself  through  this  again.) 
Marcia  tries  to  soothe  things,  telling  me  my 
organizational  skills  are  top  notch  and  she’s 
seen  the  work  I  do  with  people  with  AIDS 
(PWAs),  staff  and  volunteers  but  it  was  a 
consensus.  I  want  to  ask  before  or  after  the 
second  interview?  She  repeats  “consensus.” 
They  have  chosen  a  woman  with  no  AIDS 
experience  over  a  known  quantity;  in  fact,  it 
is  precisely  because  I  was  so  known  that  I 
feel  so  personally  attacked.  They  would  not 
have  the  luxury  of  such  charges  and  conclu¬ 
sions  had  I  been  an  “outsider.”  Yet,  this  ex¬ 
perience  brings  home  that  I  was  always  an 
outsider. 

It  is  dawning  on  me  that  this  meeting  is 
damage  control  and  I  tell  them  the  only 
thing  I  have  rehearsed  for  this:  “To  stand 
Groucho  Marx  on  his  head,  I  need  to  con¬ 
sider  why  I  would  want  to  remain  involved 
(to  the  degree  I  am)  in  a  club  which  doesn’t 
want  me  as  a  compensated  member.”  I  tell 
them  I’ve  no  more  to  say  and  want  to  leave. 

Later  I  come  up  with  lots  I  could  have 
said:  Being  critical  is  not  necessarily  being 
disloyal.  Women  have  been  accused  of  be¬ 
ing  too  emotional  for  centuries.  Angry 
women  are  not  tolerated  —  we  are  “too 
much  like  men,”  i.e.  pushy,  loud-mouthed 
castrating  dykes.  There  are  worse  things  — 
like  liars  and  cowards. 

But  at  the  time  I  just  walked  out  of  the 
building,  down  a  back  stairway  to  avoid 
running  into  anyone  I  knew,  with  effort  and 
inconsolably  sad.  Sunglasses  shielding  my 
eyes,  fighting  waves  of  tears  and  fury,  I 
walked  for  blocks,  telling  myself  I  will  not 
allow  this,  I  do  not  have  to  take  this  after  ap¬ 
plying  in  good  faith,  after  all  I  did  with 
AAC. 

■ 

My  mother  calls  for  the  verdict. 

“You  know  those  men  hate  women,”  she 
says  conclusively.  Wearily,  I  take  issue  with 
her  homophobia  and  heterosexist  notions. 
She  tells  me  I  should  leave,  that  I’ve  taken 
on  too  much.  After  I  hang  up  I  consider  the 
truth  to  her  argument. 

■ 

Gay  pride,  1986,  and  once  more  I  march 
with  my  friends  who  are  buddies  to  PWAs 
—  officially  the  Support  Services  Team 
(SST)  at  AAC.  As  we  march  up  the  hill  to 
the  State  House,  we  begin  to  chant  “Foster 
Equality”  —  demanding  that  Mass.  Gover¬ 
nor  Michael  Dukakis  reverse  his  policy 
against  gay  foster  parents.  Sue  Hyde  and 
other  foster  policy  organizers  stand  atop  the 
street  looking  dubiously  at  the  green-shirt ed 
AAC.  We  carry  no  signs  marking  the 
numbers  of  PWAs  who  died  in  Mass,  this 
year  —  there  would  be  too  many.  Pride  1986 
features  a  “Stick  it  to  the  Duke”  campaign. 
Marchers  are  exhorted  to  slap  “foster” 


fir 

Marea’s  “pod”  of  buddies  to  PWAs,  1986 


jit 


PWA  Sharon  Kelly  plants  one  on  her  lover  of  five  years,  Kathy  Orfield 


stickers  on  the  wall  at  the  State  House  and 
cops  stand  ready  to  stop  it.  We  break  ranks 
(some  of  us)  and  stick  ’em.  Again  AAC 
makes  the  papers,  but  it  is  a  “Foster  Equali¬ 
ty”  photo  that  makes  page  one. 

At  the  Boston  Common,  Ken  Fish  from 
Rhode  Island  Project  AIDS  (RIPAIDS) 
seeks  me  out.  I  had  referred  my  Providence- 
based  girlfriend  Veneita  to  them  because 
they  are  in  search  of  an  Executive  Director. 

“I  have  good  news,”  he  says  with  a  smile. 

“I  could  use  some.” 

“It  looks  good  for  your  friend.”  He 
kisses  me,  tells  me  to  let  her  know. 

■ 

I  decide  to  resign  as  chair  of  the  Basic  Ser¬ 
vices  Team  (BST),  and  thus  from  AAC’s 
Steering  Committee  by  July  1 .  Careful  to  ar¬ 
range  a  chair  for  BST  and  a  Steering  rep,  I 
want  to  avoid  any  more  trauma.  Demoraliz¬ 
ed,  I  resolve  to  return  to  SST  work.  I  tell  my 
pod  that  I  was  turned  down  for  the  position 
and  I’m  depressed.  Leo,  a  pod  member,  says 
he  thought  I  had  the  job. 

Meanwhile,  I  go  to  my  four  references  in¬ 
dividually,  by  phone  and  letter,  and  ask 
them  to  tell  me  what  reservations  they’d  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  committee.  Peter,  Director  of 
Support  Services  at  AAC,  seems  hardpress- 
ed,  and  Leo  mentions  a  bit  about  how  my 
political  convictions  might  make  being  on 
staff  difficult  for  me.  My  hospital  super¬ 
visor  reiterates  concerns  about  my  large 
caseload.  No  one  owns  any  of  the  other  fac¬ 


tors  Stan  delineated.  My  old  boss,  Fred, 
noting  he’d  been  asked  directly  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer  about  how  I  managed  political  ques¬ 
tions,  states  he’d  given  detailed  examples  il¬ 
lustrating  how  well  I  balanced  my  personal 
convictions  in  light  of  the  job/priority  at 
hand.  I  became  more  convinced  the  Search 
Committee’s  decision  was  personally  and 
politically  motivated.  Still  I  feel  safe  in  SST, 
where  I  began. 

Then,  in  July,  a  friend  in  a  position  to 
know  tells  me  it  was  Leo  who  made  the 
damaging  charges  to  the  Search  committee. 
She  urges  me  not  to  use  him  as  a  reference 
again  and  to  do  another  training  so  I  can 
work  with  someone  else.  Miserable  and 
stung,  I  write  Leo  a  letter  asking  him  if  what 
my  (unnamed)  source  tells  me  is  true.  He 
denies  disparaging  my  maturity  in  a  letter 
back. 

Later  I  see  a  copy  of  the  typed  explication 
of  Leo’s  remarks.  I  was  even  purported  to 
view  AAC  as  a  “fucked  up”  organization. 
The  news  of  his  double  betrayal  —  saying 
such  negative  things  about  me  without  so 
much  as  hinting  at  them  in  the  two  years 
we’d  worked  together  nor  when  I  asked  him 
point  blank  after  the  rejection  —  is  the  final 
straw.  I  know  I  can  no  longer  work  with  or 
respect  him. 

My  choices  are  to  spend  two  weekends  in 
a  new  training,  meeting  new  volunteers  and 
starting  with  a  new  pod  and  co-facilitator, 


Continued  on  page  8 
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or  to  throw  in  the  towel  altogether.  This  last 
option  is  the  one  I’ve  defended  against 
throughout  this  whole  surreal  affair. 

Remembering  my  father,  I  decide  to 
leave.  The  story  is  complicated,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  he  was  something  of  a  whistle¬ 
blower.  I  found  out  some  of  what  happened 
when  Seymour  Hersch’s  Price  of  Power 
came  out.  My  father  did  not  leave  his 
organization.  He  felt  he  had  no  place  else  to 
go.  He  continued  to  pay  for  his  resistance, 
as  did  his  family.  This,  too,  is  my  legacy.  In 
August  of  1986,  I  decide  life  is  too  short. 
Marcia  and  Peter  try  to  change  my  mind 
but,  the  political  daughter  of  political 
parents,  I  decide  to  walk  on  and  protect 
myself. 

I  tell  everyone,  except  those  I  trust  ab¬ 
solutely  in  SST,  that  I  am  taking  a  leave  of 
absence  and  I  do  not  publicly  denounce  my 
principal  detractor  or  The  Committee. 
Emotionally  exhausted  and  beaten,  I  feel 
this  would  only  damage  SST  and  destroy  the 
pod.  I  also  do  not  feel  like  opening  my 
wounds  to  salt. 

My  last  pod  meeting,  a  potluck  with  old 
members  invited  to  dinner,  is  already 
scheduled  for  Leo’s  house.  It  takes 
everything  I  have  to  go  there.  They  give  me  a 
cake  and  good  luck  wishes.  Peter  stands  by 
during  the  second  half,  after  the  other 
veterans  leave,  when  I  say  my  good-byes.  I 
wind  up  sobbing  during  my  spiel,  glad  for 
Peter’s  presence  as  I  feel  unsupported  by 
Leo  in  his  space. 

The  final  farewell  is  to  the  facilitators 
many  of  whom  have  been  friends  for  years 
now.  There  is  discussion  about  bringing  the 
matter  of  my  job  denial  up  by  some  who 
know  the  story,  but  it  doesn’t  happen.  Most 
have  no  idea  what  has  transpired.  Jason, 
whom  I  worked  with  on  Steering,  gives  me 
an  Adrienne  Rich  book  after  I’ve  calmly  ex¬ 
plained  I’m  taking  leave.  I  know  I  will  not 
return.  Peter  asks  me  to  stay  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  meeting.  I  demure,  saying  it  would  be 
inappropriate.  It  is  almost  over.  I  get  up  to 
leave.  Just  then,  Lee,  who  was  in  SST  train¬ 
ing  with  me,  comes  through  the  door  with  a 
bouquet  of  flowers.  It  is  a  funny  gesture  but 
it  puts  me  over  the  edge.  Certain  the  others 
are  wondering  why  I’m  upset,  I  walk  out  tall 
as  I  can  stretch. 

My  friend  Richard  quits  SST,  protesting 
the  treatment  I’ve  been  accorded.  Others 
manufacture  rumors  I  hear  of  later.  Some  of 
them:  I  left  because  I  didn’t  get  the  job; 
because  I  was  “at  political  odds’’  with  the 
Committee;  and,  undoubtedly  the  most  cre¬ 
ative,  that  Leo’s  references  were  given  with 
some  sort  of  understanding  that  I  already 
had  the  job  and  his  remarks  were  for 
“supervisory  purposes”  only. 

Who  knows?  I  don’t  know  what  to 
believe  anymore. 

m 

Months  later,  I  run  into  one  of  the  men 
from  my  pod  and  ask  him  how  things  are 
anyway.  “We  miss  you,”  he  says.  There  is  a 
pregnant  pause. 

“Why  do  you  think  I  left?”  I  ask. 

“I  heard  you  and  Leo  had  some  sort  of 
power  struggle  and  you  lost.” 

I  laugh  sharply.  “Well,  that’s  one  way  of 
looking  at  it....”  He  doesn’t  want  to  know 
and  I  don’t  press  it.  The  grapevine  isn’t  as 
informative  as  it  used  to  be,  1  muse  as  I  walk 
away. 

■ 

I  am  interviewing  with  the  Clinical  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Gay  and  Lesbian  Counseling  Services 
in  Boston  (GLCS)  where  I  will  spend  my  sec¬ 
ond  year  internship.  We  discuss  my  AIDS 
experience. 

“Your  resume  is  very  impressive,”  he 
says. 

1  smile  and  say  thank  you.  If  he  only  knew 
the  cost;  I’m  back  to  keeping  secrets  again. 

My  roommates  ask  why  I  am  not  doing  the 
“Walk  for  Life”  AAC  fundraiser.  There 
will  be  lots  of  lesbians  there.  I  nod  and  say 
I’ve  done  enough  this  year.  A  AC’s  Liz  Paige 
tells  the  crowd  “We  love  the  Governor.” 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Defense  Committee 
(GLDC)  demonstrators,  who  are  fighting 
the  foster  policy,  scream  “Foster  Equality.” 

I  write  a  letter  to  GCN  saying  not  all  of 
AAC’s  700  volunteers  feel  like  Liz. 

A  postcard  arrives  from  Radical  America. 
They’re  planning  a  special  issue  on  AIDS 
and  will  be  in  touch.  I  write  a  “Lesbians  and 
Safe  Sex”  article  for  Bay  Windows  in¬ 
cluding  guidelines  from  On  Our  Backs.  As 
there  is  no  AAC  brochure  for  women,  I  of¬ 
fer  to  help  Annie  Silvia,  the  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  Director,  with  the  text.  We  do  it  bv 


phone  and  mail;  1  no  longer  feel  safe  going 
into  the  AAC  offices.  The  SST  Express  and 
the  “Do-er’s  Profile”  on  me  comes  in  an 
August  AAC  mailing.  Larry,  in  California 
on  vacation,  sends  me  a  card  noting  my 
Continued  on  page  1 3 
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Steven  Beck  of  the  National  Coalition  of 
PWAs  credited  “street  agitators”  with 
keeping  treatments  for  PWAs  “high  on  the 
agenda”  of  the  commission.  He  said  the 
constant  presence  of  protesters  forced  com¬ 
mission  members  to  pay  attention  to  their 
demands. 

The  political  landscape  of  AIDS  has  been 
radically  altered  as  a  result  of  the  report, 
several  activists  told  GCN.  They  argued  that 
since  the  report  came  out  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  right-wing  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration,  presidential  candidates  will 
feel  compelled  to  propose  funding  levels 
which  at  least  match  the  report.  Boneberg 
said  “We  must  shove  it  (the  report)  down 
the  throat  of  every  presidential  candidate. 
We  must  let  them  know  that  it  is  not  accep¬ 
table  for  a  candidate  to  be  to  the  right  of  a 
murderer’s  commission.” 

□  filed  from  Boston 


Martelli 

Continued  from  page  3 

person  with  AIDS,  willing  to  bear  the  in¬ 
evitable  stress  and  pain  —  knowing  that, 
with  a  little  care,  we  are  not  in  danger, 
knowing  that  we  are  needed.” 

Leonard  Martelli  knew  his  energy  and 
talents  as  a  writer  and  editor  were  needed  to 
help  the  gay  community  and  he  did  not  turn 
away,  but  stayed  to  help  others.  No  other 
memorial  could  be  more  fitting. 

□filed  from  Boston 


Radio 

Continued  from  page  3 

5:10  —  5:15  p.m.  CAN  WE  TALK?  A  profile  of 
Palestinian  and  Jewish  women  in  Southern 
California  committed  to  ongoing  dialogue  as  a 
bridge  between  two  disparate  communities.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Helene  Rosenbluth. 

5:15  —  5:30  p.m.  ASIAN  WOMEN  AND  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ACTIVISM  :  An  interview  with  ac¬ 
tivists  Kam  Lee  and  Har  Yee  Wong. 

5:30  —  5:45  p.m.  CHANGING  IN¬ 
DUSTRY/CHANGING  WORKFORCE: 
Boston’s  immigrant  Chinese  women  garment 
workers  still  fighting  for  their  rights  as  they  move 
into  new  jobs.  Produced  by  Tatiana  Schreiber. 

5:45  —  6:00  p.m.  LAUGH  LINES:  Songs  by  the 
British  comedy  trio  Spare  Tyre  and  an  interview 
with  the  group.  Produced  by  Annie  Silverman 
and  Abby  Zimberg. 

6:00  —  7:00  p.m.  MOTHERLAND:  An  hour  of 
music  from  the  women  of  Africa.  Hosted  by  Lin¬ 
da  Thurston  and  Sharan  Strange. 

7:00  —  8:00  p.m.  WOMEN  WITH 

DISABILITIES  SPEAK  OUT:  Poignant  and 
sometimes  humorous  interviews  and  vignettes 
reflecting  the  experiences  of  women  with 
disabilities.  Produced  by  Jo  Bower  and  Cindy 
Kunz. 

8:00  —  9:00  p.m.  SPREADING  THE  WORD 
THROUGH  THE  GOSPEL  THEATER:  Pro¬ 
duced  by  “Good  News”  host  Sharon  Clayborne. 

9:00  —  9:30  p.m.  SUGAR  MAMA:  Sweet  soul 
music  and  a  conversation  with  Bay  Area  vocalist 
Gwen  Avery.  Produced  by  Melanie  Berzon. 

9:30  —  10:30  p.m.  VISIONS  AND  REVISIONS: 
Los  Angeles  women  writers  read  their  original 
short  stories  and  talk  about  the  process  of  creative 
written  work.  Produced  by  Catherine  Stifter  and 
Terry  Wolverton. 

10:30  —  11:30  p.m.  HEY  GIRL:  Susan  Wilson 
pays  tribute  to  women  musicians  who  have  died  in 
our  lifetime.  Part  III  (all  new  women,  all  new 
show).  Co-produced  by  Lynda  Stephens. 

11:30  —  Midnight  WRAP-UP:  It’s  your  turn  to 
talk.  Call  us  at  494-8810.  With  Fahamisha  Shariat 
and  “the  girls. ”□ 


TAX  PREPARATION 

by 

Gordon  Parry 

Individual.  Partnership  & 
Corporate  Returns 

Two  Locations: 

Newbury  Street  •  Boston 
Washington  Street  •  Medford 

(617)  730-4103 


COUNSELING 
FOR  WOMEN 
Individual,  Couple 
and  Group 
Counseling 


Call  247-4861 
exl.  58 
Sliding  Scale  Fee 
Health  Insurance 
Accepted 


520  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Kenmore  Square 


-C 


Susan  Greenwood '  LICSW 


Individual  and  group 
therapy  for  lesbians. 
Specializing  in  self-esteem 
issues,  coming  out, 
relationships,  substance 
abuse,  co-dependency. 

871-4987 

On  Redline  Free  Parking 


South  Bay 
Veterinary 
Group 

587  Tremont  Street  South  End 
Four  Blocks  From  Copley  Place 
Louis.  J.  Guida  DYM 
BOSTON'S  FULL-SERVICE 
VETERINARY  HOSPITAL 

266-6619 

Office  Hours  &  House  Calls 
Mon. -Sat.  by  appointment 

EMERGENCY  SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


CH1LTERN 


MOUNTAIN  CLUB 

An  outdoor  recreational  club 
sponsored  by  New  England  area 
lesbians  and  gay  men.  For  further 
information,  please  write. 

P.O.  Box  407g  Boston,  MA 

Michael  Our  10th  Year  Anniversary 
787-0428  282-6437 


National  Women’s  Music  Festival, 
June  2-5,  Lucie  Blue  Tremblay, 
Deidre  McCalla,  Teresa  Trull, 
Rhiannon,  Connie  Kaldor, 
Casselberry  &  DuPree,  Kay 
Gardner,  MUSE,  Jasmine,  Diane 
Mariechild,  Shuli  Goodman, 
Diane  Stein,  Nurudafina  Pili 
Abena,  Sonia  Johnson,  Anne 
Wilson  Schaef,  Becky  Birtha, 
Leslea  Newman,  Karen  Lee 
Osborne,  Barbara  Wilson.  For 
Brochure:  NWMF,  PO  Box  5217, 
Bloomington,  IN  47407. 


10th  Annual  MGLPC 

Auction 

Sunday  13  March  1988 
4:00  to  9:00 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GAY  &  LESBIAN  POLITICAL  CAUCUS 
P.O.  BOX  246,  THE  STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  MA  02133 

(617)  262-1565 
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Growing  up  “sissy” 

Richard  Meeker’s  1933  novel  back  in  print 


Better  Angel 

Richard  Meeker 

Alyson  Publications  Inc.,  Boston,  1987 
(first  published  1933  by  Greenberg) 

$5.95  paper,  284  pp 

Reviewed  by  Walta  Borawski 

Reading  this  mostly  marvelous  novel 
makes  me  very  angry.  It  should  make 
everybody  who  grew  up  gay  and 
seemingly  alone  angry.  That  this  book  has 
not  been  readily  available,  especially  in 
junior  high  schools,  since  1933,  is  as 
shameful  as  Reagan’s  role  in  the  Contra- 
Iran  scandal.  How  many  young  people  have 
killed  themselves  thinking  they  were  freaks 
with  no  future? 

Better  Angel  (a  phrase  from 
Shakespeare’s  ravingly  misogynistic  Sonnet 
144)  is  about  a  boy,  Kurt  Gray,  growing  up 
in  a  financially  comfortable  family  in  a 
small  town  in  Michigan.  We  first  meet  him 
at  the  age  of  13.  He  is  pretty,  which  causes 
yer  paint,  sissy?  Sissy!  Sissy!”  His  parents 
yer  paint,  sissy?  Sissy!  Sissy!”  His  parents 
buy  him  cowboy  suits  and  boxing  gloves, 
but  he  has  no  real  interest  in  such  accouter¬ 
ment, passing  it  on  to  the  “real”  boys  in  the 
neighborhood.  Kurt  would  much  rather 
read,  and  put  on  plays  in  which  he  is 
featured  as  the  princess. 

He  has  an  abnormal  fear  of  the  dark;  on 
summer  nights  when  the  leaves  blot  out  the 
light  from  the  street  lamp  he  believes  he  has 
gone  blind.  Later  on  he  will  fear  that 
masturbation  has  “ruined”  him.  He  sends 
two  of  the  four  dollars  he  has  to  his  name 
off  to  the  manufacturer  of  a  liquid  promised 
to  renew  his  “manly  vigor.”  Still  later  he 
will  feel  fear  and  loathing  at  the  thought  of 
anything  beyond  monogamy.  He’s  totally 
neurotic,  and  always  believable. 

Parts  of  his  story  stick  closely  to  the 
dangerously  stereotypical.  One  summer  at 
the  shore  his  mother  buys  him  several  brown 
middy  blouses.  Kurt  likes  them  and  looks 
good  in  them;  city  kids  also  summering 
there  wear  them  too.  But  once  back  in  small 
town  Michigan  he  is  scorned  by  the  horrid 
het  kids,  and  his  mother  forces  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  wearing  the  blouses. 

Where  does  Kurt  go  when  cruel  screams 
get  too  loud?  —  To  the  piano,  for  like  most 
gay  men  in  literature  he  has  creative  poten¬ 
tial  that  ddubles  as  a  refuge. 

Like  many  little  queens,  Kurt  is  a  serious 
church-goer,  and  thus  falls  into  the  trap  of 
satanic  pastoral  forces.  The  evil  bible- 
thumpers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schantz,  come  to 
town  just  at  the  point  in  Kurt’s  adolescence 
when  he  believes  his  masturbation  is  harm¬ 
ing  him,  and  Kurt  and  his  father  attend  the 
“Five  Hot  Cakes  for  Men  Only  —  Bring 
Your  Own  Syrup”  anti-masturbation 
seminar.  Fascist  Schantz  says,  “One  of  the 
blackest  sins  in  the  world  is  a  sin  some  of 
you  boys  are  guilty  of,”  and  by  the  end  of 
that  chapter  of  his  life  Kurt  is  tearfully  sub- 


What  two  hutches 
do  in  bed 


BETTER  ANGEL  “True  dykes”  and  lesbian  feminists 


A  NOVEL  BY  RICHARD  MEEKER 

INTRODUCTION  BY  HUBERT  KENNEDY 


jecting  himself  to  the  born  again  process  at 
the  altar  while  the  self-righteous  small- 
towners  sing,  “Just  as  I  am,  I  come,  I 
come.” 

Feeling  momentarily  saved  from  his 
“sin,”  Kurt  becomes  organist  for  the  Ep- 
worth  League.  For  a  while  little  fingers  go 
from  penis  to  keys. 

During  college  years  at  Ann  Arbor,  Kurt 
is  freed  from  the  suffocating  clutches  of  the 
church,  and  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  rather 
stupid  young  athlete  named  Derry  Grayling. 
Kurt  lives  with  Derry  and  his  sister  Chloe 
and  their  mother.  He  and  Derry  bump  on  a 
regular  basis,  but  don’t  talk  about  it.  Kurt 
knows  what  is  going  on,  for  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  Havelock  Ellis,  Edward  Carpenter 
and  Wedekind,  to  say  nothing  of  Plato, 
Cellini,  Michelangelo  and  Shakespeare. 
With  such  intellectual  fortification  he  starts 
liking  himself  enough  to  wonder  why  he  has 
this  secret  knowledge  in  which  to  revel,  and 
Derry  does  not  even  talk  about  what  they 
do.  In  short,  he  begins  to  understand  that 
not  only  is  he  not  the  only  homosexual,  but 
that  each  homosexual  is  different. 

Derry  is  not  a  total  dummy.  When  he 
realizes  that  he  and  Kurt  have  different 
needs  he  introduces  Kurt  to  David,  an  effete 
aesthete  who  lives  decidedly  off-campus  in 
an  apartment  hung  in  black  cloths,  with  a 
Buddah,  brass  bowls,  lacquered  boxes,  and 
“a  lovely  white  statuette  of  a  Greek  An- 
tinous.” 

“It’s  —  it’s  charming,”  says  Kurt. 

And  though  he  is  actually  revolted  by  it  all 
—  in  the  same  way  he  is  revolted  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley  drawings,  Oscar  Wilde,  and 
Frank  Harris’  condescension  toward  Oscar 
Continued  on  page  10 


Erotic  adventure 

Discovering  love  and  ambivalence  in  Kite  Music 


Kite  Music 

Gary  Shellhart 

Banned  Books,  Austin,  TX  1 988 
$ 8.95  paper,  152  pp 

Reviewed  by  John  Kyper 

Kite  Music  is  a  riveting,  fast-paced 
novel,  an  erotic  adventure  story  of  a 
young  man’s  coming  to  terms  with 
his  sexuality  in  an  unlikely  setting. 

Protagonist  Peter  Carpender  is  a  teacher 
at  a  junior  college  in  Northwest  Thailand 
during  the  1960s,  a  participant  in  an  ex¬ 
change  program  with  a  West  Coast  college  in 
the  U.S.  He  is  ambivalent  about  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  not  sure  whether  he  supports  it  or 
not.  Although  Peter  is  motivated  in  part  by 
a  desire  to  avoid  the  draft,  the  menacing 
madness  of  the  nearby  struggle  spills  over  in¬ 
to  his  life  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  him. 

This  is  also  a  story  of  Peter’s  discovery  of 
his  capacity  to  love.  Ajan  Prasit,  the 
college’s  headmaster,  is  a  father  figure  for 
him,  a  wise  but  peaceful  man  who  senses  the 
new  teacher’s  listlessness  and  finds  a  way  to 
ease  him  out  of  his  culture  shock.  He  in¬ 


troduces  Peter  to  two  new  students,  adoles¬ 
cent  boys  who  become  boarders  in  his 
house.  Ajan  Prasit’s  suggestion,  skillfully 
presented  to  make  it  seem  as  if  it  were 
Peter’s  own  idea,  works  admirably,  quickly 
drawing  him  out  of  his  alienation.  Peter  is 
attracted  to  one  of  the  youths,  Wichai,  who 
is  very  warm  and  open.  The  two  soon 
develop  a  close  relationship;  thus,  when 
they  eventually  make  love  it  is  natural  and 
spontaneous. 

Disruption  of  their  comfortable  lifestyle 
comes  in  the  form  of  two  obnoxious  “Ugly 
Americans”:  Ben  Ferrall  is  a  deserter  on  the 
run,  whose  mind  has  been  unhinged  by  some 
of  the  atrocities  he  had  committed  as  a 
soldier  and  Mark  Fisher  is  a  military  in¬ 
telligence  officer  searching  for  Ferrall. 
Fisher  harasses  Peter  and  even  contacts 
Peter’s  family  back  home,  making  insinua¬ 
tions  about  his  sex  life. 

The  two  alternately  hound  him  like  a  pair 
of  harpies  right  up  to  the  bloody  climax. 
You’ll  have  to  read  Kite  Music  yourself  to 
find  out  what  happens.  □ 


Cass  and  the  Stone  Butch 

Antoinette  Azolakov 

Banned  Books,  Austin,  Texas,  1987 

$8.98  paper,  I60pp 

Reviewed  by  Nancy  De  Luca 

At  last  a  book  that  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion,  though  not  terribly  explicitly, 
“What  do  two  butches  do  in  bed 
together?” 

Cass  and  the  Stone  Butch  centers  on  the 
women’s  community  of  Austin,  Texas. 
Through  a  series  of  events  that  includes  the 
death  of  a  local  lesbian,  Cass  (Mama)  Milam 
opens  up  her  home  to  Celeste,  a.k.a.  Lester, 
a  young  baby  butch.  In  the  course  of  their 
stay  together  and  attempts  to  discover  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  Lester’s  lover, 
Cass  and  Lester  develop  a  relationship  as 
both  friends  and  lovers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  novel  deals  with 
Cass’s  relationship  with  her  lover  Lisa  — 
their  different  backgrounds,  and  their 
simultaneous  delving  into  non-monogamy. 
We  also  watch  Lester’s  explorations  beyond 


the  classic  butch  stereotype.  Issues  raised  in 
both  arenas  are  the  differences  between 
“true  dykes,”  Cass  and  Lester  —  for  whom 
passing  or  living  any  other  way  is  impossible 
—  and  lesbian  feminists  like  Lisa.  She  has 
more  options,  a  better  education  and  does 
factory  work  despite  her  social  work  degree 
as  a  matter  of  political  choice,  rather  than 
economic  necessity. 

Though  there  is  some  mystery  and 
sleuthing  concerning  Lester’s  lover’s  death, 
the  book  is  more  a  tableau  of  lesbian  rela¬ 
tionships  than  a .  story.  In  a  very  non- 
pretentious  way,  the  author  brings  together 
women  of  different  class  and  political 
backgrounds,  and  shows  how  they  relate  to 
one  another  as  lovers,  friends,  ex-lovers  and 
ex-friends. 

While  it  deals  with  some  interesting 
issues,  the  novel  is  not  at  all  heavy-handed 
or  even  overtly  political.  Antoinette 
Azolakov  keeps  it  all  within  the  context  of 
everyday  life,  and  entertains  rather  than 
politically  challenges  the  reader.  □ 


Risking  sentimentality 

Jess  Wells’  Two  Willow  Chairs  offers  emotionally  complex 
stories  about  lesbian  life 


Two  Willow  Chairs 

Jess  Wells 

Library  B  Books,  San  Francisco,  CA,  1987 
$ 8.95  paper,  1 08  pp 


“A 


Reviewed  by  Mara  Math 

11  great  poets  risk  sentimentali¬ 
ty”  is  not  a  maxim  limited  only 
to  poets.  It  is  a  challenge  that 
Jess  Wells  meets  successfully  in  her  short 
stories  about  lesbian  life. 

Wells  has  a  playwright’s  ear  for  the  uni¬ 
quely  characterizing  line  of  dialogue  that 
stops  a  hairsbreadth  from  corniness.  In 
“Aqua,”  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
tightly-written  pieces  of  the  collection,  the 
title  character  defends  the  subtleties  of  her 
beloved  desert,  “Flowers  are  just  a  lazy  way 
of  telling  the  seasons.”  The  only  false  note 
in  this  story  is  the  slightly  melodramatic  en¬ 
ding,  but  at  least  the  two  characters  don’t 
fall  in  love  or  lust,  as  might  be  predicted  in  a 
tale  where  a  dyke  with  car  trouble  is  strand¬ 
ed  at  a  stranger-dyke’s  home;  instead  the 
two  have  a  wonderfully  tart  and  spiky  en¬ 
counter. 

This  time  it’s  true:  the  part  I  liked  best  in 
the  title  story,  “The  Willow  Chairs,”  was 
the  part  about  the  dog.  Wren,  one  of  the 
narrator’s  lesbian  aunts  is  so  bitter  toward 
her  ex-lover  that  she  will  not  mention  the 
woman’s  name;  she  has  displaced  all  of  the 
good  times  in  that  relationship  onto  the  dog 
she  and  her  lover  owned  together.  Wren 
keeps  a  picture  of  the  dog,  named  Clarise, 
on  top  of  the  TV,  and  rambles  on  about 
“how  special  and  psychic  and  protective 
and  beautiful”  Clarise  was. 

And  then,  Wren’s  current  life-partner  ex¬ 
plains  to  the  lesbian  niece,  “who  should 
come  trotting  up  [one  day  on  the  beach]  but 
the  spitting  image  of  that  dog.  Splatters  mud 
all  over  Wren’s  newspaper,  knocks  the 
damn  iced  tea  into  the  potato  chips  and  rolls 
over  to  stick  up  her  tits,  I  mean  it.  Well,  it 
finally  dawns  on  Wren,  ‘Goddam,  maybe 
that  Clarise  was  just  a  fucking  dog,  too.’” 
Other  aspects  of  the  story  are  wonderful, 
too,  the  lesbian  niece  packed  off  to  the  les¬ 
bian  aunts  for  the  summer,  becoming  closer 
and  closer  family,  the  progression  of  the 
relationship  between  Wren  and  Ruth  and 
the  realizations  they  each  share  with  the 
niece,  one  of  which  has  to  do  with  the  risks 
of  emotion  —  every  great  lover  risks  senti¬ 
ment  and  sentimentality. 

The  first  of  “Girls  from  a  Novel:  Two 
Portraits  from  On  the  Job  Distractions 
“Alex”  does  not  work  well  as  an  excerpt. 
The  second,  “Becca,”  is  powerful  enough 
to  stand  on  its  own.  Wells  breaks  new 
ground  here  with  an  unusually  honest  ex¬ 


ploration  of  a  dykeling’s  fears  about  lesbian 
sex. 

While  providing  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
turn-of-the-century  lesbian  life  and  feminist 
action,  “Noreand  Zelda,”  a  lengthy,  nearly 
novella-length  piece,  falls  flat  overall.  Point 
of  view  is  erratic,  some  of  the  writing 
awkward,  and  consistency  sacrificed  to 
score  points,  albeit  admirable  ones  about 
class,  sexism  and  heterosexism.  Zelda’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  her  lesbianism  is  omitted,  an¬ 
noying  me  as  much  as  it  annoys  poor  Becca 
that  “novels  always  just  talk  about  the  first 
kiss  and  then  there’s  tea  in  the  morning.” 
Worse  is  this  summation  from  Zelda’s  point 
of  view:  “The  explanation  had  not  been  dif¬ 
ficult,  since  Nore  was  like  a  blank  page  that 
needed  no  correction,  a  clear  space  for 
Zelda’s  information.”  Although  Wells 
steadfastly  refuses  Nore  any  reaction  to  this 
news,  the  20  preceding  pages  have  already 
shown  us  that  Nore  is  no  cipher,  but  a 
strong,  independent  and  brave  young 
woman.  There  is  strong  potential  here; 
perhaps  if  expanded  into  a  novel,  “Zelda 
and  Nore”  could  fulfill  its  promise. 

“I  do  have  two  daughters,  of  sorts.  I  am  a 
woman,  married  to  the  mother  of  two  adult 
women,”  Gretchen  introduces  herself  in 
“Solstice”  as  she  puzzles  out  the  definition 
of  lesbian  family  and  her  own  desire  for  a 

Continued  on  page  10 
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Sir  Laurence  Olivier  (L)  making  his  Broadway  debut  in  the  1933  sensation,  The  Green  Bay  Tree 

The  “third  sex” 
on  Broadway 

A  chronicle  of  the  days  when  a  theater  cast  could  be 
arrested  for  providing  perverse  entertainment 


Whatfs  gay  male  fiction 
got  to  do  with  it? 

A  “genuinely  liberated  lifestyle”  has  to  do  with  finding  Mr. 
Right,  and  settling  down 


We  Can  Always  Call  Them 
Bulgarians:  The  Emergence  of 
Lesbians  and  Gay  Men  on  the 
American  Stage 

Kaier  Curtin 

Alyson  Publications,  Boston,  1 98  7 
$ 18.95  cloth,  342  pp 

Reviewed  by  Monica  Hileman 

he  title  is  a  quote  attributed  to 
Hollywood  mogul  Samuel  Goldwyn 
after  learning  that  the  play  to  which 
he  had  just  purchased  the  film  rights  con¬ 
tained  lesbian  character(s).  As  Curtin’s 
chronicle  demonstrates,  not  everyone  was  so 
matter  of  fact  about  members  of  “the  third 
sex”  on  Broadway. 

The  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the 
1922  Broadway  production  of  God  of 
Vengeance,  “the  first  play  to  introduce  les¬ 
bian  characters  to  English  language  au¬ 
diences.”  Originally  performed  both  in 
Europe  (for  17  years)  and  on  the  American 
Yiddish  stage,  God  of  Vengeance  was  a 
moral  tale  about  a  father  who  thinks  he  can 
properly  raise  his  daughter  upstairs  while 
running  a  brothel  downstairs.  As  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  hypocrisy,  he  loses  his  daughter 
when  she  is  seduced  by  one  of  the  prostitutes 
in  a  scene  of  actual  kissing  and  caressing. 

After  three  weeks  on  Broadway  the 
show’s  cast  and  producer  were  arrested  on  a 
grand  jury  indictment  for  violating  the 
Penal  Code  against  “obscene,  indecent,  im¬ 
moral  and  impure  theatrical  production.” 
The  subsequent  trial  marked  the  first  time 
an  American  jury  found  the  cast  of  a  theater 
production  guilty  of  presenting  illegal  enter- t 
tainment.  (The  verdict  was  later  overturned 
on  appeal.) 

Much  of  the  material  in  Curtin’s  book 
comes  from  newspaper  accounts  and 
reviews  of  the  day.  Besides  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  the  Catholic 
church  and  newspaper  publisher  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  homophobic  theater 
critics  could  be  a  play’s  worst  enemies.  The 
Captive,  another  play  that  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  Europe  before  its  Broadway 
premiere  in  1926,  particularly  drew  the 
critics’  wrath.  It  was  the  story  of  a  young 
married  woman  who  has  a  lover  on  the  side. 
Her  husband  suspects  another  man,  but 
discovers  that  the  lover  is  the  man’s  wife.  In 
one  scene  the  two  men  discuss  lesbianism  as 
a  shadowy  menace.  “It’s  mysterious  —  ter¬ 
rible!  Under  cover  of  friendship  a  woman 
can  enter  any  household... she  can  poison 
and  pillage  everything  before  a  man. ..is 
even  aware....” 

The  self-appointed  protectors  of  public 
morals  bristled  at  the  portrayal  of  the 
“twisted  relationship.”  The  fact  that  the 
woman  leaves  her  husband  seemed  to 
especially  upset  them;  one  reviewer  fumed 
because  the  audience  might  think  the  two 
women  went  off  together  to  “live  happily 
ever  after.” 

The  box  office  did  a  brisk  business  during 
the  play’s  three-month  run,  with  the  number 


of  women  flocking  to  see  the  production 
markedly  outnumbering  the  men.  Although 
none  of  the  lesbian  lovemaking  was  shown 
on  the  stage,  The  Captive  became  even  more 
notorious  than  God  of  Vengeance,  perhaps 
because  it  presented  the  Lesbian  as  a  type  of 
woman  existing  in  the  world.  The  play’s 
happy  ending,  however,  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Most  gay  or  lesbian 
characters  found  themselves  rejected  at  the 
end;  the  one  they  loved  gone  off  with  a 
member  of  the  opposite  sex.  For  others 
there  was  suicide,  drug  addiction  or  some 
other  unpleasant  fate. 

Mae  West  may  have  credited  herself  with 
trying  to  introduce  the  first  sympathetic, 
uncloseted  gay  male  characters  to  the 
American  stage,  but  her  production,  The 
Drag,  a  “homosexual  comedy/drama,” 
was  not  considered  sympathetic  by  all. 
West’s  attitude  toward  the  marginalized 
characters  in  The  Drag  was,  in  Curtin’s 
words,  a  “mixture  of  amusement  and  con¬ 
tempt.”  In  any  event,  The  Drag  never  made 
it  to  the  Broadway  stage.  As  it  was  being 
rehearsed  out  of  town,  three  productions  — 
Sex,  The  Captive  and  an  obscure  play  called 
The  Virgin  Man  —  were  raided  by  police  in 
the  theater  crackdown  of  1927. 

It  was  not  until  J.P.  Priestley’s  mystery, 
Dangerous  Corner,  that  the  public  was  able 
to  see  the  uninterrupted  run  of  a  play  with 
an  overtly  gay  personage  on  Broadway.  Up 
until  then  closeted  gay  men  were  found  in 
plays  such  as  Eugene  O’Neil’s  Strange  In¬ 
terlude,  Noel  Coward’s  The  Vortex  and 
Michael  Arlen’s  The  Green  Hat.  These 
characters  were  effeminate  bachelors  who 
seemed  to  be  extremely  put  off  by  any  form 
of  sex.  The  plot  of  Dangerous  Corner 
revolved  around  the  death  of  an  attractive 
bisexual  drug  addict.  The  main  character,  a 
homosexual  who  had  been  in  love  with  him, 
is  a  cultured  upper-class  English  gentleman. 

In  1929,  a  play  called  Winter  Bound  in¬ 
troduced  Broadway  audiences  to  a  butchy 
dyke.  Although  Winter  Bound  clearly 
presents  a  lesbian  relationship,  it  is  one 
pointedly  devoid  of  sex.  Tony,  the  butch, 
thinks  love  between  women  shouldn’t  be 
tarnished  by  sexual  passion.  The 
playwright,  Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  insisted 
that  Tony  wasn’t  a  dyke  at  all,  but  a  true 
feminist  struggling  to  be  free  of  “the  slavery 
of  sex.” 

Shortly  after  Maedchen  in  Uniform,  the 
film,  opened  in  New  York  in  1931,  an 
English  version  of  the  play  by  Christa 
Winsloe  opened  on  Broadway.  Called  Girls 
in  Uniform,  the  drama  takes  place  in  a  rigid 
Prussian  girl’s  school  where  a  sensitive  stu¬ 
dent  develops  a  deep  infatuation  with  a 
teacher.  Manuela  proclaims  her  love  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  the  teacher  tells  her  it  is  a 
“sin,”  while  others  notice  Manuela  is  “dif¬ 
ferent.”  Although  the  Leontine  Sagan  film 
version  opts  for  a  happy  ending,  the  girl 
commits  suicide  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
destroyed  as  much  by  the  inhuman  school 
environment  as  by  the  teacher’s  denied  of 
their  true  feelings. 


Liberation  and  Disillusionment: 
the  Development  of  Gay  Male 
Criticism  and  Popular  Fiction  a 
Decade  after  Stonewall 

J.  Michael  Clark 

The  Liberal  Press,  Colinas,  TX,  1987 
$ 12.95  paper,  I35pp 

Reviewed  by  Duncan  Mitchell 

he  Promiscuous  Reader  tm  was  not  in 
the  best  of  moods.  Spring  was  still 
months  away,  he  was  having  little 
luck  apartment  hunting,  and  he’d  promised 
his  editor  three  short  reviews  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  Two  were  finished,  but  he  was 
still  wading  through  the  third  book,  Libera¬ 
tion  and  Disillusionment  by  J.  Michael 
Clark,  while  much  more  interesting  stuff 
(like  the  first  volume  of  Cocteau’s  diaries) 
was  piling  up  unread  on  the  floor.  Clark’s 
bio  on  the  back  cover  read  like  a  resume  (he 
teaches,  writes  and  counsels,  “while  contin¬ 
uing  to  seek  a  full-time  professional  posi¬ 
tion”  in  “pastoral  counseling,”  hint  hint). 
What,  the  Promiscuous  Reader  wondered, 
did  this  have  to  do  with  gay  male  fiction? 

Part  of  the  trouble  was  that  although 
Clark  decried  straight  homophobic  critics, 
he  sounded  like  one:  he  wrote  as  though  all 
pre-Stonewall  gay  men  were  guilt -ridden, 
promiscuous,  lonely  and  suicidal.  All  post- 
Stonewall  gay  men  were  seeking  liberation 
in  the  fast  lane,  promiscuous,  despairing, 
and  suicidal  —  except  for  a  tiny  period  in  the 
early  1970s,  documented  by  what  Clark  call¬ 
ed  “the  prolonged  propagandistic  passion 
of  advocacy  novels”  (p.  104),  which  he  seemed 
to  think  consisted  of  a  mindlessly  uncritical 
celebration  of  gay  male  existence.  (The  Pro¬ 
miscuous  Reader  had  heard  tell  of  such  “ad¬ 
vocacy  fiction”  over  the  years,  but  though 
he  had  searched  eagerly  for  it,  all  he  had 
found  were  rather  dreary  soap  operas  like 
The  Front  Runner  or,  worse.  The  Lord 
Won’t  Mind.) 

Clark  had  decided  that  gay  male  fiction 
had  progressed  from  “advocacy”  fiction 
through  “cross-over”  (i.e.,  coming-out)  fic¬ 
tion  to  the  Heavenly  City  of  “couples”  fic¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  the  Promiscuous  Reader 
could  tell  this  scheme  bore  no  relation  to  the 
fiction’s  actual  development,  but  seemed  to 
suit  Clark’s  prejudices  as  a  “pastoral 
counselor.”  If  Kevin,  Wallace  Hamilton’s 
plea  on  behalf  of  boy  love,  wasn’t  advocacy 
by  Clark’s  definition,  the  Promiscuous 


Sissy 
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Wilde  —  he  falls  madly  in  love  with  David. 

Before  he  has  time  to  settle  into  what  he 
hopes  will  be  monogamous  bliss,  he  has  to 
go  to  Europe  on  scholarship  and  establish 
himself  as  a  fledgling  composer;  one  gets  a 
whiff  of  Edward  MacDowell.  On  shipboard 
Kurt  meets  a  young  actor  named  Tony, 
headed  for  England  to  appear  in  a  Philip 
Barry  play.  Tony  is  a  social  butterfly,  unat¬ 
tractive  to  Kurt  for  that  reason,  but  once 
alone  in  the  shadows  of  the  deck....  They 
wind  up  not  only  co-habiting  and  being 
scorned  for  it  by  het  bohemians,  they  col¬ 
laborate  on  an  opera  called  The  Duchess 
Decides.  Unfortunately,  Tony’s  been 
around  and  knows  all  sorts  of  secrets  about 
David;  will  David  prove  too  decadent  to  be 
the  lifemate  of  Kurt  Gray  from  rural 
Michigan? 

Lest  you  think  the  novel  dissolves  into 
romance,  Derry  is  arrested  via  entrapment 
by  a  plainclothes  cop  in  a  movie  theatre. 
That,  and  the  author’s  treatment  of  Derry’s 
sister  Chloe,  totally  in  love  with  Kurt  and 
more  than  a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  keeps  the 
mind  from  going  kissy-kissy. 

We  also  discover  that  the  character  David 
is  a  misogynist.  He  is  shocked  that  Kurt  has 
told  “a  girl”  about  their  relationship;  how 
could  she  possible  understand?  It’s  hard  to 
know  where  “Meeker”  stands,  and  who  was 
s/he  anyway? 

Better  Angel  is  obviously  flawed.  It  is  the 
product  of  another  era,  when  a  gifted 
novelist  had  to  change  his  or  her  name  to 


Reader  couldn’t  imagine  what  would  be. 
Yet  Clark  devoted  several  pages  of  analysis 
to  it  as  “couples”  fiction.  The  same  held  for 
Richard  Friedel’s  The  Movie  Lover,  which 
to  judge  by  Clark’s  summary  was  as  pro¬ 
pagandistic  as  an  advocacy  novel  should  be, 
down  to  the  downfall  of  its  Anita  Bryant 
caricature;  and  since  one  of  its  male  leads  is 
in  the  process  of  coming  out,  it  also  fell  into 
Clark’s  category  of  “cross-over”  fiction. 

Clark  barely  mentioned  Patricia  Nell 
Warren’s  earlier  Anita  Bryant  roman  a  clef 
The  Beauty  Queen,  despite  its  depiction  of 
some  gay  and  lesbian  couples.  It’s  not  a  very 
good  novel,  but  then  neither  is  Kevin-,  the 
Promiscuous  Reader  supposed  that  Clark 
considered  it  “advocacy,”  like  The  Front 
Runner,  which  attempted  to  describe  the 
daily  life  of  a  gay  male  couple  several  years 
before  Clark  thought  gay  fiction  was  able  to 
treat  such  a  theme.  And  so  on. 

Clark’s  acceptance  of  the  most  shallow 
and  stereotypical  notions  about  gay  men’s 
lives,  combined  with  his  forced  and  inac¬ 
curate  classification  scheme  and  the  back¬ 
wards  academic  pig-latin  in  which  he  wrote, 
reinforced  the  Promiscuous  Reader’s  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  was  reading  the  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  of  someone  who  had  learned  everything 
he  knew  about  male  homosexuality  by 
reading  Time  magazine  articles  on  gay  life  in 
the  1970s.  Certainly  the  book  failed  to 
deliver  the  “rare  insight  into  the  wealth  of 
entertainment  and  socio-psychological  in¬ 
sights  into  the  gay  lifestyle  contained  in  gay 
literature  since  the  Stonewall  riot”  promised 
by  the  cover  blurb.  Clark  seemed  less  in¬ 
terested  in  exploring  the  actual  achieve¬ 
ments  of  gay  male  fiction  after  Stonewall 
than  in  chopping  and  dicing  it  to  fit  his  be¬ 
lief  that  “a  most  (sic)  responsible,  hence  ge¬ 
nuinely  liberated  lifestyle”  (p.  52)  consists 
of  finding  Mr.  Right  and  settling  down  in 
the  Hamptons,  with  a  summer  cottage  on 
Fire  Island. 

“The  things  I  put  up  with  so  I  can  review 
the  good  stuff,”  grumbled  the  Promiscuous 
Reader  as  he  sealed  the  finished  review  into 
an  envelope  and  stuck  Liberation  and 
Disillusionment  into  an  obscure  corner  of 
his  bookshelves,  where  young  and  impres¬ 
sionable  minds  wouldn’t  stumble  on  it. 
Then  he  sighed  contentedly  and  sat  down 
with  the  first  volume  of  the  Cocteau  diaries. 


Richard  Meeker  and  tiptoe  through  un¬ 
chartered  and  unfriendly  waters  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  the  story  of  boys  who  read  the 
story  of  Herakles  and  Hylas  with  no  lights 
on.  But  its  flaws  are  eclipsed  by  its  power; 
even  under  fluoresence  it  maintains  the 
elegant  chiaroscuro  of  its  tentative  time.  □ 

Jess  Wells 
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child.  “I  don’t  know  if  I  honestly  want  a 
child:  I  just  know  I  have  intense  pain  over 
not  having  one.”  Having  raised  two 
children,  Gretchen’s  lover  is  not  overly  sym¬ 
pathetic.  “I  cry  in  diners  when  a  little  girl 
reaches  over  to  stick  a  bit  of  cracker  in  her 
mother’s  mouth.  Arnison  doesn’t  remember 
the  feeling.  She  says  ‘Gretch,  Gretchen, 
you’re  crying  over  spit-covered  crackers?’” 

“Solstice”  was  my  favorite  of  this  collec¬ 
tion,  not  only  because  it  articulates  so  well 
the  issues  involved  in  any  form  of  lesbian 
parenting,  but  also  because  the  range  of 
emotions  is  the  most  complex  in  this  story. 
If  Wells  has  a  weakness,  it  is  a  tendency 
toward  patness,  neatness,  tying  it  up  with  a 
bow.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  era  when 
underwrought  minimalism  a  la  Ann  Beattie 
is  popular(ized),  the  emotion  —  the 
sweetness  —  here  is  welcome,  and  these 
short  stories  are  blissfully  brand-name  free. 
(Unfortunately,  the  book  is  not  typo-free; 
Library  B  has  produced  a  great,  jazzy  cover 
for  Two  Willow  Chairs  but  has  apparently 
neglected  to  proofread  it.)  Keep  your  eyes 
open  for  On  the  Job  Distractions.  □ 
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A  reflection  on 
paradox 

Yves  Navarre’s  Our  Share  of  Time 
Our  Share  of  Time 

YVes  Navarre 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Dominic 
Di  Bernardi  and  Noelle  Domke 
The  Dalkey  Archive  Press,  1987 
$ 20.00  237pp. 


Reviewed  by  Donald  Stone 

Our  Share  of  Time  is  only  the  third  of 
Yves  Navarre’s  novels  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  translation,  even 
though  this  French  writer  has  produced  over 
a  dozen  titles  and  won,  nearly  a  decade  ago, 
the  coveted  Prix  Goncourt.'  We  must  hope 
that  this  new  offering  to  English  readers  will 
soon  be  followed  by  others,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  Navarre  has  more  to  tell  us,  but  also 
because  he  represents  a  phenomenon  that 
has  only  begun  to  emerge  in  America:  a  gay 
novelist  writing  about  gay  men  within  the 
framework  that  explores  broad  questions 
about  literature  and  the  human  condition. 

Although  Our  Share  of  Time  chronicles  a 
year  in  the  life  of  a  middle-aged  school 
teacher  (Pierre),  and  more  specifically,  his 
involvement  with  a  24-year-old  man  called 
Duck,  this  is  less  a  story  than  a  reflection  on 
certain  paradoxes.  Pierre  wants  “his  share 
of  time,”  a  moment  to  live  with  a  special 
“someone”  and  explore  himself  outside  the 
identity  established  for  him  by  family,  class, 
and  nation.  It  is  a  moment  he  has  hoped  for 
and  even  planned  (by  creating  a  spare  bed¬ 
room  in  his  apartment).  At  the  same  time, 
he  knows  that  the  moment/person  he  seeks 
does  not  exist.  The  desired  encounter,  when 
it  occurs,  can  only  trigger  a  wish  for  it  to 
end.  The  perception  of  a  moment  with  and 
by  oneself  constitutes  an  illusion.  The  con¬ 
tinuum  within  which  one  yearns  for  a  halt 
remains  invincible. 

The  time  spent  with  Duck  will  only  em¬ 
phasize  these  facts:  they  are  mismatched; 
Pierre  wants  to  terminate  the  affair  but  can¬ 
not  effect  what  passion,  hope,  and  loneli¬ 
ness  argue  against  until  reality  finally  proves 
stronger  than  all  three.  Yet  that  span  has 
also  produced  the  novel  and  at  a  moment 
before  the  two  men  meet  Navarre  tempts  us 
with  the  proposition  that  through  writing, 
Pierre  will  achieve  a  victory  that  living 
denies  him:  “My  name  is  Pierre  Forgue. 
They  came  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  train¬ 
ing  me  to  keep  quiet,  along  with  them,  my 
whole  life.  They  brought  me  into  this  world 
but  I  haven’t  been  born.  Still  not.”  Then 
Duck  arrives.  Navarre  further  underscores 
the  “birth”  that  Duck  symbolizes  by 
situating  the  onset  of  the  relationship  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  suicide  attempt  by  Pierre. 
But  these  elements  in  the  novel  merely  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  drama  of  its  central  paradox: 
with  his  “birth”  Pierre  discovers  only  the 
language,  the  gestures,  the  being  that  existed 
before  Duck  appeared.  Morever,  discover¬ 
ing  that  “One’s  share  of  time  is  imaginary” 
means  discovering  also  that  motivation  is  a 
mystery:  “Duck  is  the  one  who  made  the 
decision  to  move  in  with  me,  by  talking.  Or 
perhaps  I  myself  invited  him  to  do  it,  by 
keeping  silent.  How  can  you  tell?” 

Thus,  explained  in  terms  of  its  message, 
this  novel  recounts  only  failure.  But  Navarre 
extends  to  the  reader  several  signs  that  this  is 
a  novel  about  telling  as  well  as  living.  He  does 
so  every  time  Pierre  reflects  on  how  to  com¬ 
pose  his  novel  or  when  Pierre  spurns  other 
forms  or  trends  in  French  culture.  Current 
fascination  with  literary  theory  is  dismissed 
with  the  quip:  “Literature  has  forgotten 
how  to  live.”  For  similar  reasons  he  con¬ 
demns  the  traditional  novel  “with  its 
preterite, ...the  way  it  has  of  not  dealing  with 
beings  and  facts,  its  so  very  undaring  tone.” 
The  implication  that  Pierre  (Navarre)  wishes 
to  write  differently,  to  be  daring,  and,  above 
all,  to  deal  with  “beings  and  facts”  is  clear. 

The  degree  of  his  success  cannot  be  con¬ 
veyed  adequately  in  a  short  review  but  the 
use  that  is  made  of  Pierre’s  homosexuality 
may  demonstrate  with  what  firmness  the 
novel  focuses  on  the  basic  patterns  that 
Navarre  discovers  in  this  life.  Because  Pierre 
is  gay,  a  disappointment  to  his  father,  an 
embarrassment  to  mother  and  sisters,  we 
feel  all  the  more  acutely  the  oppression  of 
middle-class  morality  and  family  attitudes 
that  Pierre  longs  to  live  outside  of.  Gayness 
also  serves  as  a  ready-made  vehicle  for  dis- 


Women  in  war 


Miner’s  most  ambitious  novel 


cussing  the  paradox  in  Pierre  of  desire  and 
disillusionment:  Duck  is  granted  both  cer¬ 
tain  physical  charms  which  we  are  willing  to 
believe  Pierre,  at  40  and  alone,  will  not  be 
able  to  resist,  and  irresponsible,  exploitative 
tendencies  that  spell  disaster.  And  given  that 
the  believability  engendered  by  this  pattern 
emerges  from  our  common  experience  of 
the  repeated  formation  and  dissolution  of 
gay  couples,  the  pattern  mimics  absolutely 
the  general  message  of  Our  Share  of  Time 
that  all  is  continuum,  that  formation  and 
dissolution  are,  in  the  end,  one  and  the 
same. 

Although  Pierre  completes  his  manu¬ 
script,  Navarre  does  not  permit  that  success 
to  offer  his  protagonist  either  fame  or 
catharsis.  In  this  way,  Our  Share  of  Time  re- 
mains  fixed  on  its  subject  (life).  The  process 
of  writing  does  not  afford  Pierre  escape 
from  his  condition.  He  merely  sees  it  more 
intensely,  complete  with  its  paradoxes  and 
mysteries.  I  say  “merely”  but  to  some  of 
France’s  greatest  writers  (and  Pierre  is  a 
teacher  of  French  literature),  the  function  of 
literature  is  to  observe  “beings  and  facts” 
and  transcribe  faithfully  (but  effectively)  its 
disorder,  violence,  irrationality.  The  success 
of  Our  Share  of  Time  belongs  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Racine  and  Moliere,  that  is,  to 
writing  that  affirms  our  capacity  to  grasp 
and  recreate  the  mystery  we  are  fated  to  en¬ 
dure.2 

'  A  short  story,  “Allan  Bloom,”  relating  a  gay 
man’s  experience  in  Mexico  City,  was  translated 
into  English  by  Howard  Girven  and  printed  in 
Christopher  Street,  Issue  88,  pp. 37-41. 

2  The  translation  is  quite  adequate,  given  es¬ 
pecially  Navarre’s  frequently  offputting  or  un¬ 
orthodox  use  of  language.  Indeed,  because  we 
have  been  offered  so  readable  a  text,  the  few 
questionable  passages  stand  out  more  readily. 
For  example,  although  American  spelling  has 
been  used,  the  language  has  an  occasional  British 
cast:  pullover,  awoken,  dreadfully,  jerrycan. 
Sometimes  the  translation  does  err:  p.  26  “his 
sex’  should  be  “his  cock”;  p.42  “Everything  was 
due  to  them”  should  be  “Everything  was  owed 
them”  and  placed  within  quotation  marks;  p.  168 
“the  unique  reason”  should  be  “the  only 
reason.”  Grammar  is  abandoned  in  “She  has 
never  come  to  Peyroc.  My  father  neither.”  and 
the  word  “them”  has  been  omitted  on  p.  45  1 .  15 
which  should  read  “There  is  an  emptiness  bet¬ 
ween  them.”  This  list  of  corrections  should  be 
longer,  but  not  so  long  as  to  detract  from  the  ge¬ 
nuine  service  that  this  book  renders  to  the 
American  reading  public. 
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I  began  Valerie  Miner’s  long-awaited  new 
novel  after  reading  a  spate  of  contem¬ 
porary  short  stories.  Nothing  appealed 
to  me  more  at  that  moment  than  snuggling 
down  into  bed  with  this  fat,  juicy  novel,  an 
old-fashioned  story  about  something.  A 
work  that  was  five  years  in  the  making,  All 
Good  Women  entailed  exhaustive  research 
into  the  era  it  presents:  the  years  from  1939 
through  1950,  as  they  happen  to  four  young 
women  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  The 
novel  is  Miner’s  most  ambitious  to  date:  she 
has  written  Blood  Sisters  and  Movement, 
works  about  young  women  caught  up  in  the 
politics  of  their  times,  Winter’s  Edge,  a 
novel  about  aging  women,  and  Murder  in . 
the  English  Department,  a  feminist  sleuth 
story.  All  Good  Women  is  at  once  broader 
and  deeper  in  scope  than  any  of  these. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  Ann,  Moira,  Teddy 
and  Wanda  meet  in  Miss  Fargo’s  typing 
class.  This  common  denominator  for 
females  in  need  of  earning  a  living  has 
brought  together  four  separate  worlds  that 
might  otherwise  not  have  intersected.  Ann  is 
Jewish,  the  daughter  of  a  mother  slipping 
into  mental  illness  as  her  husband,  an  up¬ 
wardly  mobile  immigrant,  has  forbidden  her 
her  Yiddish  heritage;  Teddy  is  an  Okie,  a  re¬ 
cent  refugee  herself  from  the  Dust  Bowl, 
caught  up  in  the  constant  drama  of  an 
alcoholic  family;  Wanda  is  Japanese- 
Atnerican,  trying  to  hold  her  family 
together  after  her  father’s  suicide,  a  reaction 
to  the  persecution  of  his  people  that  has 
begun  in  the  U.S.;  Moira  is  Scottish,  hoping 
to  exploit  her  blowsy  good  looks  into 
discovery  by  a  talent  scout  as  she  sits, 
classically,  on  a  soda  fountain  stool.  As  the 
months  pass  and  the  U.S.  edges  into  war, 
the  four,  now  dose  friends,  begin  to  live 
together  in  a  house  on  Stockton  Street.  And 
so  unfolds  the  saga  of  the  war  years.  Miner 
explores  what  each  young  woman  and  her 
family  faces;  she  chronicles,  too,  the  chang¬ 
ing  warp  and  weave  of  friendships  as  separa¬ 
tions,  romances,  identity  crises,  and  family 
demands  do  their  best  to  unravel  the  strong 
bonds  between  the  four. 

Wanda  and  her  mother  and  siblings  are 
interned  in  Arizona  in  a  U.S.  government 
camp  for  Japanese-Americans.  Moira 
begins  to  work  in  a  shipyard  as  a  welder  and 
to  date  a  serviceman.  Teddy  gradually 
begins  to  realize  that  she  is  a  lesbian,  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  clandestine  bar  culture  of  San 
Francisco’s  gay  community,  while  the 
woman  she  secretly  loves  has  joined  the 
Women’s  Air  Force.  Ann,  hungry  for  more 
than  the  narrow  confines  of  her  family  will 
allow,  travels  to  London  to  work  with 
Jewish  orphans  of  the  Nazi  camps.  Reuben, 

,  a  fellow  worker,  awakens  her  to  physical  pas¬ 
sion. 

Part  of  the  story  is  told  through  the 
women’s  letters  to  each  other.  Each  chapter 
is  set  in  context  by  headings  from  actual 
newspaper  headlines  of  the  time.  Miner’s 
third  person  omniscient  narrator  style  flows 
between  the  consciousness  of  each  of  the 
four.  This  device  could  have  been  op¬ 
pressive;  instead,  the  narrative  moves  with 
surprising  grace.  This  is  a  novel  of  women  in 
war,  of  the  home  front,  of  the  struggles  and 
privations  that  attempting  to  preserve 
domesticity  entail:  rationing,  making 
clothes  last,  waiting,  waiting,  for  the  mail 
from  absent  brothers  and  sweethearts. 

None  of  these  women  are  heroines.  They 
do  not  enter  resistance  work,  nor  learn  to  fly 
airplanes.  Honor,  for  them,  lies  in  daily  tasks 
performed  well  despite  the  times:  Wanda 
bringing  her  mother  trays  from  the  camp 
cafeteria,  trying  to  tempt  the  woman  so 
broken  by  the  losses  of  her  life  that  she 
won’t  eat;  Ann,  coming  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  Leah,  a  six-year-old  refugee,  has 
chosen  her  for  her  new  mother;  Teddy, 
dishing  out  her  baked  spaghetti  time  and 
again  at  makeshift  festivities  in  the  Stockton 
house  kitchen,  grappling,  as  her  mother 
before  her  has  done,  to  hold  together  a  sense 
of  “family;”  Moira,  trading  her  Hollywood 
hopes  for  pregnancy  and  wifehood. 

For  the  most  part,  Miner’s  ability  to 
characterize  succeeds.  Much  of  the  time  she 
seems  equal  to  her  task  of  creating  four 
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separate  identities  with,  nevertheless, 
enough  in  common  to  sustain  a  ten-year 
group  friendship.  At  times,  she  lapses  a  little 
too  easily  into  the  stock  trademarks  she  has 
created  for  each  of  the  four.  For  example, 
Ann,  susceptible  to  migraines,  seems  to  ac¬ 
quire  one  every  time  the  plot  takes  a  stressful 
turn. 

Despite  the  panorama  of  world-wide  war 
against  which  this  story  is  set,  Miner’s 
universe  remains  for  the  most  part  benign,  a 
fact  I  found  just  a  bit  jarring.  Although 
atrocities  are  evident  in  the  world  at  large  — 
as  the  chapter  headings  indicate  —  I  began 
to  know  for  sure  that  nothing  too  dreadful 
would  happen  to  these  women:  each  would 
lose  loved  ones  to  conflagrations  of  either 
the  front  or  the  psyche,  yet  each  would  sail 
through  intact  and  land  once  again  in  the 
Stockton  Street  living  room,  at  least  as  a 
visitor,  if  never  again  a  permanent  resident. 
The  reader  may  find  this  appealing,  a  sucker 
for  the  happy  endings  —  yet  end  up  feeling 
just  a  bit  cheated  because  real  life  isn’t  so 
simple.  The  book  had  a  couple  too  many 
easy-ways-out  for  the  characters:  Wanda’s 
quick  success  as  a  free-lance  journalist,  Ted¬ 
dy’s  inheriting  the  Stockton  Street  house 
from  the  landlord.  Miner’s  hand  seems  too 
evident  in  these  places:  the  plot  exactly  as 
the  story-teller  wishes  it  to  be,  not  unfolding 
under  its  own  momentum. 

The  feminism  of  Miner’s  novel  provides  a 
refreshing  and  educational  look  at  the  for¬ 
ties:  in  this  novel,  unlike  those  stories  by 
men  in  which  women  are  mere  decoration, 
we  get  to  know  how  each  of  these  four 
friends  struggles  to  define  herself.  Wanda 
yearns  to  have  impact  upon  the  world  with 
her  words.  Ann  plots  an  ambitious  course 
for  herself,  eventually,  after  seeming  to 
relinquish  earlier  desires  for  a  male  partner. 
Moira’s  “American  girl”  daydream  of 
Hollywood  tinsel  takes  on  a  bitter  poignan¬ 
cy  when  she  has  to  work  in  a  studio  as  a  mere 
secretary.  Teddy  only  cares  about 
domesticity  —  her  steady  typing  job  offers 
•little  meaning  —  but  it’s  domesticity  with  a 
twist:  the  marriage  and  extended  family  she 
creates  in  time  is  one  of  all  women. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  aspect  of  the 
book  is  the  interplay  between  mothers  and 
daughters.  Each  of  the  women  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  shadow-selves  their  own 
mothers  become.  Depression  haunts  Mrs. 
Nakatani  and  Mrs.  Rose,  accurate  por¬ 
trayals  of  how  the  global  politics  of  men 
destroy  many  women.  Mrs.  Fielding  is  the 
classic  wife  of  an  alcoholic  as  wedded  to  her 
own  denial  as  he  is  to  the  bottle.  Mrs. 
Finlayson  can  only  accept  Moira  when 
Moira  too  becomes  a  mother  —  and  so  the 
cycle  begins  again. 

The  fact  that  Moira  and  Ann,  the  only 
two  of  the  four  friends  to  have  children  as  the 
book  closes,  have  daughters  (Ann’s 
adopted)  is  a  nicely-chosen  touch  on 
Miner’s  part.  I  very  much  want  the  sequel  to 
All  Good  Women:  the  stories  of  Leah  and 
Clara  and  Tess  as  they  traverse  the  ’50s  and 
’60s  and  their  mothers  age  along  with 
them.lD 
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f  you’ve  heard  of  the  New  Age,  you  prob¬ 
ably  know  Dorothy  Bryant.  She  is  the 
author  of  the  counter-culture  classic. 
The  Kin  of  AtaAre  Waitingfor  You,  abook 
about  a  clan  of  people  who,  by  aligning  their 
lives  with  the  messages  of  their  dreams,  seek 
to  renounce  their  individual  egos,  and  even¬ 
tually  enable  the  human  race  to  return 
Home  to  its  source  of  creation.  Confessions 
of  Madame  Psyche,  Bryant’s  latest  novel, 
also  contains  the  theme  of  Return,  but 
rigorously  avoids  the  use  of  dreams,  time 
warps,  or  New  Age  short  cuts  of  any  kind  on 
the  trip  Home.  Instead,  Bryant  focuses  on 
the  renunciation  of  the  ego,  the  breaking 
through  of  the  mind’s  walls,  as  the  surest 
way  to  get  back  to  the  Source.  The  result  is  a 
disturbingly  humble  portrayal  of  a  20th  cen¬ 
tury  woman  who  learns,  by  painful  degrees, 
not  to  change,  but  to  accept  her  life  in  order 
to  gain  release  from  it. 

Mei-li  Murrow  was  born  in  1895  in 
Hunter’s  Point,  a  bayside  slum  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Her  mother  was  a  Chinese  immigrant 
to  the  city  and  worked  as  a  prostitute  until 
she  was  rescued  from  an  anti-Chinese  mob 
by  a  white  man  named  Murrow.  Murrow,  a 
scholarly  but  penniless  alcoholic,  brought 
her  to  his  home  in  Hunter’s  Point,  where  she 
kept  house  for  him  and  his  two  motherless 
daughters,  Sophie  and  Erika.  There,  several 
years  later,  she  bore  Mei-li. 

The  first  eight  years  of  Mei-li’s  life  are 
spent  in  idyllic  if  impoverished  companion¬ 
ship  with  her  mother,  who  tells  the  girl 
marvelous  Chinese  legends  of  remarkable 
women  made  to  perform  awesome  feats  as 
punishment  for  being  too  beautiful  or  too 
curious.  In  her  first  year  of  school,  Mei-li 
encounters  the  Greek  myth  of  Psyche  and 
her  search  for  Eros,  so  like  her  mother’s 
stories.  This  myth  will  trouble  and  guide 
Mei-li  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

1  read  the  story  to  my  mother....  She  was 
breathless  with  pride  at  my  accomplish¬ 
ment.  (Her  breathlessness  had  another 
meaning  I  did  not  understand.)  I  insisted 
she  call  me  Psyche,  as  some  of  the 
classmates  had  named  me. 

Her  mother’s  shortness  of  breath  turns 
out  to  be  fatal  tuberculosis,  and  Mei-li  is  left 
to  the  indifferent  care  of  her  father  and  her 
sister  Sophie,  who  spends  her  days  mourn¬ 
ing  her  own  dead  children  and  consulting 
Signora  Renata,  the  local  medium.  Soon, 
however,  Mei-li  discovers  she  can  gain  a  sur¬ 
reptitious  power  over  her  family  by  causing 
unexplainable  noises  and  accidents  which 
the  gullible  Sophie  interprets  as  psychic 
phenomena.  She  starts  to  go  with  Sophie  to 
the  Signora’s  weekly  seances.  Partly  because 
of  her  “inscrutable”  Asian  heritage,  partly 
because  the  Signora  gives  her  cookies,  Mei- 
li/Psyche  begins  to  go  into  fake  trances,  car¬ 
rying  “messages”  from  departed  relatives 
of  the  waterfront  community. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Erika,  the  eldest 
Murrow  daughter,  steps  in  with  a  literal 
vengeance  to  guide  her  younger  sister’s 
career.  In  her  late  twenties,  Erika  is  a 
beautiful,  cooly  competent  woman  who  has 
worked  for  several  years  as  a  prostitute.  She 
now  sees  a  new  life  through  her  half-sister 
and  takes  it  upon  herself  to  educate  Mei-li, 
not  only  in  the  literary  classics,  but  also  in 
the  latest  occult  gadgetry.  Under  Erika’s 
iron  tutelage,  Mei-li  spends  her  adolescence 
perfecting  her  knowledge  of  factual  trivia 
and  human  nature  in  order  to  comfort 
others  with  advanced  words  from  the  astral 
plane.  Having  no  spiritual  faith  of  her  own, 
seeing  meaninglessness  in  everything,  Mei-li 
supports  her  family  by  convincing  people 
that  their  faith  is  real. 

With  Erika  as  chaperone,  Mei-li  spends  her 
early  twenties  in  World  War  I  England,  giv¬ 
ing  psychic  sessions.  Increasingly  popular 
and  increasingly  unhappy,  she  escapes  to 
Italy  with  Karl,  an  American  opera  singer. 
They  have  a  baby  girl  who  is  still  an  infant 
when  the  great  flu  epidemic  of  1919  strikes 
the  little  family.  Mei-li,  the  only  survivor, 
returns  with  Erika  to  the  States,  where,  for 
seven  agonizing  years,  she  answers  listeners’ 
mail  on  the  radio  as  “Madame  Psyche.” 


After  a  suicide  attempt  and  near  total 
demoralization,  Mei-li  hits  upon  an  old 
quotation  by  Voltaire:  “If  God  did  not  ex¬ 
ist,  man  would  have  to  invent  Him.”  In 
order  to  restore  her  sanity,  she  begins  to  in¬ 
vent  little  dialogues  between  herself  and  her 
“god.”  Then  one  day  at  the  seaside,  Mei-li 
sees  beyond  her  current  life: 

The  light  that  I  had  watched  piercing  in 
shifting  darts  through  the  leaves  above  me 
suddenly  fused  with  invisible  light  all 
around  me,  igniting  an  explosion  —  no,  an 
exposure,  a  revelation  of  light.  I  seemed 
suddenly  to  perceive  ...  the  world  as 
physicists  explain  it  —  as  energy  in  varied 
rates  of  motion,  creating  shifting  forms.... 
Everything  was  only  part  of  that  light,  all 
the  same,  all  one. 

Through  this  sudden  if  momentary 
Return,  Mei-li  acquires  the  courage  to  stand 
up  to  Erika  and  to  cast  off  her  identity  as 
Madame  Psyche.  From  now  on,  she  will 
want  nothing  more  than  to  do  whatever 
“the  thing”  wills  her  to  do. 

Mei-li  spends  four  confusing  years  in  an 
ill-fated  attempt  at  a  commune  among  the 
California  redwoods.  Here,  she  has  her  last, 
“and  best,”  sexual  relationship  with  her 
friend  Stephanie,  an  English  artist.  She 
labors  for  ten  years  among  the  migrant  fruit 
pickers,  seeing  futility  in  their  best  hopes 
and  plans,  yet  never  losing  faith  in  the  power 
that  had  once  moved  her  so. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  Mei-li  inherits  a  fortune  from  an  old 
friend,  and  the  relentless  Erika  re-appears. 
She  has  Mei-li  committed  to  the  state  asylum 
for  the  insane,  convincing  doctors  of  her 
sister’s  instability  due  to  her  “lesbianism” 
and  her  “half-breed”  status.  It  is  at  the 
asylum  that  Mei-li  spends  the  final  years  of 
her  life,  eventually  gaining  enough 
privileges  to  live  alone  and  devote  most  of 
her  time  to  reading  and  writing  her  Confes¬ 
sions. 

Confessions  of  Madame  Psyche  provides 
an  important  complement  —  or  contradic¬ 
tion  —  to  the  going  New  Age  ethos,  which, 
on  its  good  days,  tells  people  to  create  their 
own  realities,  then  on  its  bad  days,  blames 
them  for  having  created  the  conditions  in 
their  lives  which  produce  pain  and  limita¬ 
tion.  Mei-li  never  self-actualizes  in  the  New 
Age  sense;  the  “self”  is,  in  fact,  the  last 
thing  she  wants  to  cultivate.  Increasingly, 
she  sees  herself,  not  as  having  created,  but  as 
having  been  given  friends,  a  place  to  live, 
etc.  Yet  this  will-less  obedience  to  “the 
thing,”  the  passive  acceptance  of  misfor¬ 
tune  that  can  only  damage  the  self,  is  deeply 
troubling.  Even  without  the  trappings  of  the 
religions  that  have  encouraged  such  per¬ 
sonal  surrender  to  “higher  authorities,”  I 
often  feared  that  Mei-li  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  sort  of  New  Age  saint. 

Dorothy  Bryant  meticulously  evokes  the 
historical  past  in  which  Mei-li  lived.  Her 
detailed  accounts  of  turn-of-the-century 
spiritualism,  the  occult  props  that  could 
make  or  break  a  medium’s  career,  are 
fascinatingly  thorough.  Especially  valuable 
is  Bryant’s  recreation  of  the  communities  of 
West  Coast  migrant  workers  of  the  30s,  who 
were  not  predominantly  white  Okies,  as  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  would  have  us  believe,  but 
were  enormously  varied,  racially  and 
culturally.  But  Mei-li’s  selflessness,  along 
with  Bryant’s  historical  detail,  often  pro¬ 
duce  a  myopia  to  the  details  of  human  emo¬ 
tions  and  contradictions  and  interactions 
which  could  make  a  spiritual  awakening 
such  as  Mei-li’s  more  understandable  to 
people  like  me,  who  end  up  knowing  less 
and  asking  more  than  we  did  before  we  read 
the  book. 

This  is  probably  what  Dorothy  Bryant 
wanted  all  along.  Neither  New  Age  self- 
actualization  nor  old  World  self-abnegation 
is  all  that  simple,  after  all.  In  writing  of 
Madame  Psyche,  Bryant  may  have  stepped 
out  of  the  New  Age  to  encounter  some  old, 
old  mysteries.  □ 


A  Place  With  Promise 

Edward  Swift 

Doubleday,  New  York  1987 
$ 16.95  cloth,  264  pp 

Reviewed  by  Walta  Borawski 

his  haunting  novel  begins  in  1863  in  a 
part  of  East  Texas  inhabited  by 
pacifists,  outlaws  and  other  refugees 
of  the  Civil  War.  Although  it  is  not  osten¬ 
sibly  gay,  its  author  is,  and  A  Place  With 
Promise  is  a  homage  to  a  community  that 
thrives  far  outside  the  mainstream. 

A  presiding  spirit  is  that  of  Navasota 
Blackburn,  a  Native  American  spellbinder 
of  ambiguous  gender;  referred  to  as  “she” 
out  of  respect  more  than  personal 
knowledge,  Navasota  tells  Bessie  Treadway 
Overstreet  how  to  change  the  father  of  her 
unborn  child  Zeda  Earl.  (Bessie’s  been 
raped  and  impregnated  by  Doc  Broom,  who 
then  refuses  to  perform  an  abortion.) 
Navasota’s  advice:  Bessie  is  to  row  against 
the  current  until  she  is  sick  to  her  stomach 
from  the  effort,  she  is  to  collect  three  large 
crane  eggs  and  keep  them  warm,  strap  them 
to  her  abdomen  and  make  love  with  her  hus¬ 
band  Issac  without  breaking  the  eggs. 

Isaac  is  no  stranger  to  ritual.  Because  his 
mother  died  saying  that  the  woman  for  Isaac 
had  not  been  born,  he  and  Navasota  buried 
her  face  down  with  the  skin  of  a  moccasin 
snake  about  her  neck,  with  a  wine  bottle 
poked  down  her  grave  in  case  her  spirit  tried 
to  escape.  Isaac  at  40  drifts  on  the  Sabine 
River  looking  for  a  wife,  and  one  day 
Elizabeth  Treadway,  soon  to  be  known  as 
“Bessie  the  Best,”  gets  into  his  boat,  35 
years  old  and  accompanied  by  her  first  trio 
of  white  cranes. 

Bessie’s  first  children  to  live  are  twin 
daughters.  They  are  named  Ruby  and  Col- 
eta,  but  during  a  childhood  in  which  they 
say  the  same  thing  concurrently  and  con¬ 
stantly  and  constantly,  they  change  their 
names  to  Ruby- Jewels:  they  are  both  and 
each,  Ruby-Jewels.  They  fall  in  love  with 
Peter  Faircloth,  son  of  the  school  teacher 
Lottie,  and  at  first  this  love  is  a  sexual 
one.  It  evolves  into  a  platonic  threesome  in 
which  the  members  refer  to  each  other  as 


Third  sex 

Continued  from  page  10 

More  along  the  lines  of  escapist  entertain¬ 
ment,  thought  to  be  favored  during  the  grim 
Depression  years,  was  Noel  Coward’s  De¬ 
sign  for  Living.  It  opened  to  rave  reviews 
in  1933.  Undoubtedly  Coward’s  sophistica¬ 
tion  and  fame  allowed  him  more  leeway 
with  critics  and  censors.  They  might  have 
gone  after  the  play  for  the  implied  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  men  in  it,  or  for  the 
evident  “promiscuity”  of  the  woman.  In¬ 
stead,  Coward’s  drawingroom  entertain¬ 
ment  with  a  twist  enjoyed  a  productive  box 
office  run. 

In  the  1933  production  of  The  Green  Bay 
Tree,  gayness  was  presented,  according  to 
one  critic  “as  a  certain  social 
decadence... the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
weaken  the  moral  fiber.”  At  the  end, 
Julian,  an  impressionable,  working  class  lad 
played  by  Sir  Laurence  Olivier,  is  corrupted 
as  much  by  his  older  male  friend  as  by  the 
sensuous  abundance  of  fine  things. 

In  1934,  Herman  Shumlin  produced 
Lillian  Heilman’s  The  Children’s  Hour. 
Shumlin  kept  rehearsals  for  the  play  tightly 
guarded,  convinced  that  if  they  could  make 
it  to  opening  night,  the  rave  reviews  would 
protect  them  from  the  censors.  In  fact.  The 
Children’s  Hour  “struck  Broadway  like  a 
thunderbolt”  when  it  Finally  opened  in 
November  of  ’34;  it  was  an  enormous  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  story  takes  place  in  a  girls’  school  run 
by  Karen  and  Martha  who  are  accused  by  a 
student  of  being  lovers.  The  women’s  lives 
are  ruined  as  Karen’s  boyfriend  deserts  her 
and  parents  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  school.  Alone  together  in  front  of  the 
fire  one  night,  Martha  confesses  that  for 
her,  what  they  say  is  true:  she  really  does 
love  Karen  “that  way.”  Martha  eventually 
commits  suicide  and  the  play  goes  on  to 


Edward  Swift 


Sister  or  Brother,  and  they  become  stars  of 
the  state  fair  with  their  yearly  quilt  entries. 

This  is  no  enchanted  community  in  which 
no  change  occurs.  The  horror  of  “progress” 
is  always  between  here  and  the  thicket.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  book  (at  least  50  years) 
the  smell  in  the  air  goes  from  recently  sawed 
wood  at  the  mill  to  the  hateful  odor  of  the 
pulp  mill.  Zeda  Earl  has  pretensions  that 
force  her  to  move  to  the  big  (population 
1,700)  community  of  Splendora  (also  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Swift’s  first,  and  equally  marvelous, 
novel).  But  she’ll  be  back  (there’s  a  lot  of 
“There’s  no  place  like  home”  here). 

In  the  chain  of  enchanting  rural-set  novels 
running  through  Marjorie  Rawling’s  South 
Moon  Under  and  Carolyn  Chute’s  The 
Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine,  there  is  another 
perfectly  tempered  link:  A  Place  with  Pro¬ 
mise  leaves  a  glorious  lump  in  the  throat  for 
urban  readers  with  a  hankering  for 
something  simpler,  better,  touched  with  en¬ 
chantment  and  colorful  names.  □ 


somewhat  of  a  happy  ending  with  news  that 
the  women’s  names  have  been  cleared  and 
with  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  bet¬ 
ween  Karen  and  her  beau.  The  actress  who 
played  Martha  in  the  original  production 
later  recalled  she  used  to  get  a  lot  of  mail 
from  women  at  the  time,  “none  of  it  hostile 
or  critical,  but  one  letter  in  particular 
distressed  me.  A  woman  wrote  and  asked 
me  if  that  was  the  only  answer  for  lesbians 
—  suicide?” 

Positive  portrayals  of  gay  men  and  les¬ 
bians  were  few  and  far  between.  J.  R. 
Ackerly’s  Prisoner  of  War,  which  had  a 
short  run  in  1935,  presented  two  men  who 
planned  for  a  life  together  on  a  farm  in 
Canada  after  their  release.  Two  other  plays, 
both  produced  in  1938,  offered  a  glimmer  of 
hope  to  queers  in  the  audience.  In 
Whiteoaks,  a  young  musically  inclined  man 
named  Finch,  described  in  the  words  of  one 
critic  as  a  “pulp  of  effeminacy”  receives  a 
love  letter  from  Arthur,  a  friend  who  helps 
him  with  his  music.  Finch’s  brothers  are 
disgusted:  “Do  you  know  what  this  leads 
to?”  one  demands.  Finch  responds,  “To  the 
orchestra?”  During  a  scene  with  his  grand¬ 
mother,  she  tells  him  she  knows  he’s  a 
“queer  boy,”  but  she  likes  him  anyway. 
When  she  dies  and  leaves  him  her  fortune, 
he  goes  off  to  Europe  free  to  pursue  his  own 
life. 

The  Good,  a  story  about  an  adolescent 
named  Howard  and  his  involvement  with 
the  choir  master  is  more  pointed  in  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  gay  ness.  The  two  plan  to  go  away 
together  after  Howard  has  Finished  school. 
Howard  is  especially  impatient  to  leave  town 
after  a  visit  to  the  doctor.  The  boy  tells  the 
Choir  master,  Mr.  Duncan,  that  the  doctor 
guessed  Howard  was  gay.  When  asked  if  he 
denied  it,  Howard  says,  “No,  I  didn’t.  1 
thought  it  was  a  senseless  thing  to  do.  I  told 
him  the  truth.  I’m  not  ashamed  of  us.” 

A  gay  collective  sigh  of  relief  must  have 
Continued  on  page  14 
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writings  in  the  gay  press  and  saying  he’s 
heard  I’m  leaving.  Though  suspicious,  I’m 
rather  touched  by  the  gesture. 

■ 

I  walk  away  for  more  than  a  year,  though 
I  continue  to  do  AIDS-related  work.  I  see 
men  with  AIDS  and  AIDS  anxiety  at  GLCS. 

I  see  others,  too.  After  the  hospital  intern¬ 
ship,  this  experience,  the  staff,  clients  and 
gay-affirming  environment  are  revitalizing. 

Grief  I  don’t  realize  I’m  harboring  comes 
to  the  surface  once  I’m  running  myself  rag¬ 
ged.  I  actually  learn  to  enjoy  some  “free” 
time  and  eventually  feel  more  myself  again; 
a  sense  of  healing  and  a  circumspection  born 
of  fire  perhaps.  Being  the  s/other  of  an 
AIDS  Project  Director  allows  yet  another 
perspective  on  the  very  human  toll  extracted 
on  all  levels. 

GCN  runs  a  group  of  articles  under  the 
cover  “Lesbians  Face  the  AIDS  Epidemic” 
in  October,  including  one  I’ve  penned  with 
safer  sex  guidelines  specific  to  lesbians  from 
San  Francisco’s  AIDS  Foundation.  Veneita 
and  I  present  on  safer  sex  at  the  Women  and 
AIDS  conference  held  in  Boston  that 
month.  Running  through  available  informa¬ 
tion  on  safe  sex  for  all  women,  several 
workshop  participants  object  to  anti-fisting 
and  prohibitive  language  included  in 
brochures  as  well  as  the  underlying 
presumption  that  what  goes  for  men  goes 
for  women. 

In  the  Lesbians  and  AIDS  workshop  I 
hear  activists  talk  about  the  isms  and  in¬ 
visibility  in  other  cities  and  organizations. 
Heidi,  a  woman  I  know  from  my  earliest 
days  of  AIDS  Action,  speaks  up  about  her 
experience  as  the  voluntary  hotline  coor¬ 
dinator.  She  found  out  after-the-fact  that  a 
man  had  been  hired  for  the  paid  staff  posi¬ 
tion.  GCN  prints  some  of  her  comments  and 
she  catches  hell.  Aware  of  the  costs  of 
speaking  out,  I  remain  quiet  during  the 
discussion.  I  still  have  to  get  a  job  in  this 
town. 

■ 

In  January,  three  years  after  I  joined  SST, 

I  officially  resign.  I  ask  Larry  for  a  letter 
confirming  the  work  I’ve  done  and  request 
letters  of  reference  from  Peter  and  Jason. 
Radical  America  finally  begins  work  on 
their  special  issue  on  AIDS.  I  bring  John 
and  Paul-David  with  me  to  a  meeting.  The 
official  call  goes  out  for  buddies  of  color, 
people  who  are  bilingual  and  women.  More 
PWAs  fit  these  descriptions  in  1987. 

■ 

At  the  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Health 
Foundation  Conference  in  Los  Angeles 
there  is  a  special  plenary:  “What  AIDS  Ser¬ 
vice  Providers  and  Gay  Men  Can  Learn 
from  the  Women’s  Health  Movement.” 
Veneita  and  the  other  panelists  confront  the 
numbers  of  men  who  leave  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  begins.  Recalling  what  a  friend  told  us 
was  David  Aronstein’s  response  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  AAC’s  Women’s  Task  Force  for 
Steering  representation,  Veneita  quotes  him 
without  attribution:  “Women  have  yet  to 
prove  themselves  on  this  issue.” 

The  audience  hisses  its  dismay. 

■ 

In  April,  Ms.  runs  an  article  entitled 
“AIDS,”  it  is  written  by  their  out  lesbian 
editor  and  is  entirely  hetero -sexual  in  focus. 
In  Boston,  six  of  us,  all  AIDS-conscious  in 
various  capacities,  gather  on  a  Saturday  to 
do  an  interview  for  Sojourner.  I’ve  been 
pushing  them  to  run  safer  sex  information 
to  no  avail.  (I’m  told  they’ve  “done  AIDS,” 
having  printed  an  article  in  1985  and 
another  in  1986.)  Veneita  has  spoken  that 
morning  to  a  Minority  Conference  on  AIDS 
called  at  the  eleventh  hour.  It  is  another 
“AIDS  weekend.”  After  three  hours  of 
discussion,  Jennifer  Walters,  an  HIV 
counselor  at  Fenway’s  Alternative  Test  Site 
(ATS),  goes  off  to  put  an  article  together  for 
the  Monday  deadline. 

Soj  tells  her  it  is  “too  muddy  and 
cliquish”  to  be  readily  understood  by  the 
readership,  besides,  we’re  five  lesbians  and 
one  bisexual  thus  low  risk,”  we’re  not 
women  with  AIDS.  Veneita  is  invited  to 
write  about  minorities  and  IV-drug  use.  She 
feels  tokenized  and  tells  them  so.  We  are  fed 
up.  Jennifer  writes  another  piece  which  is 
published,  as  are  guidelines  under  her  and 
my  name,  and  Cindy  Patton’s  latest 
thoughts  on  testing.  After  a  tense  exchange 
of  letters  and  phone  calls,  some  of  us  meet 
with  Soj  in  September  about  their  future 
AIDS  coverage.  It  is  soon  after  that  the 
long-awaited  Radical  America  special  issue, 
“Facing  AIDS,”  hits  the  newsstands. 

■ 

I  go  with  a  gay  man  I  know  to  get  his  test 
results  at  a  local  ATS.  Trying  to  be  strong 
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and  calm  for  his  benefit,  I  begin  to  get  tear¬ 
ful  the  longer  he  is  in  with  the  counselor.  We 
know  the  HIV  test  is  not  an  AIDS  test,  is  not 
even  diagnostic,  but  it  is  still  frightening. 
Just  as  I’m  considering  what  to  do  if  he  is  in¬ 
deed  positive,  he  appears. 

“I’m  negative,”  he  whispers  with  a  grin.  I 
hug  him,  more  relieved  than  I  can  say.  “1 
decided  I  wanted  to  know,”  he  says.  It  is  a 
reprieve,  in  a  sense,  because  we  both  know 
that  testing  negative  for  the  HIV  antibody  is 
no  guarantee  of  anything. 

So  we  celebrate. 

■ 

Stuffing  GCN' s  before  Pride,  1  see 
AAC’s  new  Board  of  Directors  has  sent  us 
green  copies  of  their  letter  to  the  Governor 
opposing  his  foster  care  policy  and 
delineating  homophobic  ramifications  for 
their  client  population.  It  will  be  my  first 
Pride  marching  apart  from  AAC  and  it  is 
two  years  after  the  foster  decision  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  June  the  cops  use  gloves  arresting 
AIDS  protesters  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  Washington-born  and  (mostly) 
bred.  I’m  still  incensed  by  the  front  page 
photos  of  PWAs  and  others  manacled  and 
kneeling  as  yellow-gloved  policemen  and 
women  hold  them  down. 

■ 

Experience  stands  me  in  good  stead  ob¬ 
taining  a  job  working  with  IV-drug  using 
families  —  principally  women  —  with 
children  under  six.  So  much  for  not  being  a 
“kid  person.”  Again,  I  am  working  with  a 
disenfranchised  population:  children, 
women  and  men  struggling  with  poverty, 
addiction,  at  risk  for  or  diagnosed  with 
AIDS-related  illness  and  coping  with  isms 
and  ignorance.  Addiction  may  kill  them 
before  the  rest,  maybe  not. 

While  the  governor  and  the  legislators 
haggle  about  what  is  “tasteful”  safer  sex 
material,  I  drive  off  to  meet  a  family  with  a 
child  who  has  ARC,  a  mother  who  is 
positive  and  a  father  who  has  tested  both 
ways.  The  parents  continue  to  share  works, 
are  not  connected  with  any  AIDS  organiza¬ 
tion,  are  homeless  and  refuse  Narcotics 
Anonymous.  There  is  no  methadone  within 
one  hundred  miles  if  they  would  enter  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  child  must  go  into  Boston  for 
AIDS-related  treatments  monthly.  Though 
12  providers  are  involved  with  the  family,  no 
one  has  talked  to  them  about  needle/works 
cleansing  or  safer  sex  or  infection  control. 
In  1988  Michael  Dukakis,  who  allows  HIV 
testing  for  life  insurance,  will  flatly  refuse  to 
consider  Boston  Mayor  Flynn’s  needle- 
exchange  program  as  a  way  to  curb  the 
spread  of  AIDS.  Waxing  moralistic,  he  tells 
“those  people”  to  go  into  treatment,  it’s 
available. 

As  1  know  from  the  families  I  work  with, 
treatment  slots  are  few  and  far  between  and 
that’s  not  the  only  problem.  The  situation  is 
further  complicated  when  there  are  HIV- 
infected  children  to  think  about.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  daycare  centers  in  Mass,  will  not  take 
any  children  under  two  years,  nine  months 
who  are  positive  for  HIV  or  have  been 
diagnosed  with  ARC  or  AIDS.  It  is  most 
often  the  women,  sick  themselves,  who  care 
for  their  ill  children. 

I  also  learn  that  alternative  treatments 
such  as  AZT  are  not  readily  available  to 
women,  due  in  part  to  fears  about  birth 
defects  for  those  of  childbearing  age.  But 
AZT  was  never  even  tested  on  women  —  the 
fact  that  it  is  prescribed  for  women  at  all  is 
as  frightening  as  the  lack  of  access.  Trials 
for  many  new  drugs  are  closed  to  women, 
including  those  for  Ampligen,  Imuthiol  and 
Isoprinonine.  It  is  assumed  that  women 
PWAs  are  all  addicts  and  thus,  can’t  be 
counted  on  to  do  what  they’re  told  in  the 
drug  trials.  I’ve  also  heard  the  argument 
that  men  with  AIDS  are  more  homogeneous 
than  women  with  AIDS  so  it’s  easier  to  try 
drugs  on  men. 

Other  problems  for  women  include  their 
vulnerability  to  coercive  testing  and  abor¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  sterilization. 

■ 

At  the  October  1987  March  on 
Washington  I  watch  the  PWAs  lead  the 
parade.  Not  all  are  gay  and  lesbian  but  they 
are  there,  walking,  by  wheelchair,  and  in  the 
buses.  It  is  the  most  moving  part  of  the  day 
for  me,  particularly  in  my  home  city  where 
some  of  my  roommates  and  I  are  guests  of 
my  mother. 

Remebering  the  Eagle  bar  zap  in  1984  and 
the  short-lived  AIDS  Political  Front,  I  note 
New  York’s  AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash 
Power  (ACT  UP)  is  a  very  visible  presence. 
Many  sport  their  trademark  black  shirts 
emblazoned  with  a  pink  triangle  and  the 
equation  “Silence  =  Death. ’’Tome  there  is 
no  more  apt  symbol  of  the  militancy' and 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Battles  joined 
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outrage  we  feel  entering  the  final  year  of 
Reagan  rule.  Hundreds  taunt  the  gloved 
cops  at  the  Supreme  Court  civil  disobe¬ 
dience  action  the  following  Tuesday.  The 
Hardwick  anti-sodomy  decision,  LaRouche 
coming  up  again  in  California,  thousands 
sobbing  over  the  NAMES  quilt  on  the 
Mall... these  are  images  I  carry  with  me. 
Time  and  Newsweek ,  which  have  featured 
AIDS  babies  and  bisexual-blaming  covers  in 
1987,  carry  nothing  of  this,  the  largest 
demonstration  in  Washington  since  the 
Vietnam  memorium  and  Dr.  King. 

■ 

Veneita  is  honored  at  the  New  England 
Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund  dinner  a 
couple  of  weeks  hence.  Though  we’re  no 
longer  lovers,  she’s  invited  me  as  her  date 
and  I  proudly  snap  photos  and  mingle  with 
the  RIPA1DS  and  AAC-affiliated  at¬ 
tendees.  Larry  and  I  shake  hands  and  make 
small  talk.  Bruce  and  Steve,  they  were 
friends  of  Thom  and  Charlie,  lovers  who 
died  of  AIDS,  tease  me  about  going  from 
the  frying  pan  and  into  the  fire  with  my  IV- 
drug  work.  Peter  Hiam,  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioner  who  resigned  in  protest  over  Gov. 
Dukakis’  allowance  of  HIV  testing,  and 
Harry  Collings,  AAC’s  superb  fundraiser, 
are  among  the  others  awarded.  Mathilda 
Krim  of  the  American  Federation  for  AIDS 
Research  (AMFAR)  gives  a  low  energy 
speech  —  the  Helms  amendment  has  passed. 
Kennedy,  Kerry,  Cranston  and  assorted 
“liberals”  were  among  those  98  U.S. 
Senators  voting  in  favor  of  barring  federal 
monies  for  materials  “promoting  homosex¬ 
uality.” 

■ 

As  the  gay  rights  bill  looks  ripe  for 
passage  in  Massachusetts,  the  Catholic 
Church  and  politicians  continue  to  play 
upon  the  explicitness  of  AAC’s  gay  male 
safer  sex  brochure  giving  voice  to  the  tired 
mythology  that  “homosexuals”  are 
perverse,  disease-bearing  child  molesters. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  AAC’s  funding 
hangs  in  the  balance  and  presidential  con¬ 
tender  Dukakis  says  the  brochure  is  “far  too 
explicit.” 

■ 

Meanwhile,  in  Boston,  there  is  talk  about 
viewing  AIDS  in  a  political  context  as 
somehow  new  by  participants  at  Radical 
America's  forum  and  other  post-March  ac¬ 
tivist  meetings.  Energy  to  form  an  ACT  UP 
organization  within  a  lesbian  and  gay  con¬ 
text  produces  MASS  ACT  OUT,  a 
grassroots  group  which  organizes  vigils, 
protests  and  rallies  around  the  State  House 
battles  for  gay  rights,  safer  sex  education 
and  reproductive  rights.  A  couple  of  months 
later  ACT  UP-Boston  is  formed. 

But  there  are  some  who  accuse  those  of  us 
who  want  AIDS  groups  to  include  all 
PWA/PWARCS,  regardless  of  sexual 
orientation,  as  suffering  from  some  sort  of 
“internalized  homophobia.”  There  is  also 
the  familiar  criticism  of  “service  organiza¬ 
tions,”  like  AAC.  I  and  others  tend  to  agree 
such  groups  rarely  deal  with  the  broader 
context  of  their  work  and  are  slow  to 
recognize  their  institutional  racism,  sexism, 
etc.  But  it  still  seems  to  easy  to  rap  “them” 
without  the  benefit  of  experience  serving  in 
the  AIDS  trenches.  I  am  particularly  upset 
when  I  hear  these  criticisms  from  lesbians 
who  didn’t  consider  AIDS  their  issue  until  it 
was  politically  expedient .  Others  continue  to 
deny  that  AIDS  affects  lesbians  or  that  we 
need  concern  ourselves  about  safer  sex.  Yet 
I  personally  know  two  dykes  who  are  ill  and 
the  debate  seems  almost  an  abstraction. 
Education  is  still  our  only  weapon  against 
the  disease  and  lesbians  and  bisexual  women 
are  among  the  least  likely  to  be 
“prioritized”  by  anyone. 

■ 

Plagued  by  blocks  when  writing  about 
AIDS  and  trying  to  meet  a  deadline  for  a 
Women  and  AIDS  anthology,  it  strikes  me. 
What  about  all  of  us  who  've  been  doing  this 
work?  It’s  time  someone  wrote  about  the 
lesbian  AIDS  activists  who  keep  going  with' 
minimal  support  from  “our  communities.” 
I’ve  heard  other  women’s  stories  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  silencing  and  misogyny.  I  don’t 
think  my  experience  is  that  unusual. 

Around  Thanksgiving,  1987,  when  I 
begin  to  wake  up  in  the  early  mornings  with 
paragraphs  streaming  fully-formed  from  my 
mind,  1  know  I  have  to  scribble  them  down 
and  string  them  together.  I  consider  the  risks 
of  publication  carefully.  Gazing  at  the 
poster  on  my  wall  that  reads,  “You  have  not 
converted  a  man  (sic)  because  you  have 
silenced  him,”  1  decide  that  goes  for  me, 
too. 


I’m  being  asked  frequently  these  days 
what  it  was  like  for  me,  is  like  for  me  — 
often  by  lesbians  who  are  beginning  to  con¬ 
sider  AIDS  part  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  story 
that  bears  telling. 

As  of  March  1,  1988,  I  count  15  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  have  died  of  AIDS 
and  ten  others  who  are  ill.  They  are  gay,  les¬ 
bian,  straight,  bi  and  transsexual,  all  dif¬ 
ferent  ethnicities  and  ages.  I  write  in  their 
memory  and  honor,  for  all  those  who’ve 
fought  the  battles,  large  and  small  around 
AIDS. 

Yes,  I  am  still  an  AIDS  activist  in  March 
1988,  more  than  four  years  later,  and  I  am 
still  angry,  political,  emotional  and  ques¬ 
tioning  authority.  I  continue  to  love  gay 
men,  lesbians  and  others  so  affected  by  this 
crisis.  Maybe  I  pick  my  battles  differently 
these  days  —  there  are  so  many  more  as  this 
war  rages  on.  We’re  still  on  the  frontlines, 
fighting  for  our  lives,  battles  joined  time 
and  again.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  act  up 
and  out,  waging  battles  against  our  common 
foes.  Not  each  other. 

©  Marea  Murray  1988 

The  author  thanks  all  those  friends  who 
" tide  me  by.  ”  I’m  grateful  also  to  GCN  for 
publishing  this  series,  and  providing  a 
forum  for  further  exploration  of  what  AIDS 
means  to  the  entire  community.  □ 


Third  sex 
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been  heard  up  and  down  Broadway  on  Oct. 
19,  1938  when  the  play  Oscar  Wilde  opened 
with  the  accomplished  actor  Robert  Morley 
in  the  title  role.  At  last  a  well-written,  well- 
produced  presentation  of  the  life  of  a 
talented,  famous  gay  man. 

Waltz  in  Goose  Step,  inspired  by  the 
purge  of  homosexuals  from  Hitler’s  SS  was 
brought  to  the  stage  that  same  year.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  was  anti-gay  as  well  as  anti-Nazi. 
It  was  also  a  flop.  Curtin  asserts  that  “never 
before  nor  since  had  Broadway  audiences 
seen  a  more  despicable  depraved  gay  male 
characterization  than  that  of  Count  Von 
Laidi,”  a  character  based  on  one  of  Hitler’s 
earliest  financial  backers. 

The  1945  opening  of  Trio  in  a  sense 
signalled  the  end  of  the  era  of  night  stick 
censorship.  The  play  was  the  same  old 
triangle:  older,  sophisticated  woman,  the 
younger  woman,  and  the  young  man  who 
breaks  up  the  two  —  nothing  particularly 
provocative.  Yet  theater  owner  Lee  Shubert 
didn’t  want  to  take  any  chances,  so  he  called 
upon  the  Licensing  Commissioner  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  play  in  advance.  Back  in  1937, 
critics,  theater  people  and  politicians  had 
rallied  together  to  oppose  a  bill  which  would 
have  given  the  Commissioner  the  same 
authority  Shubert  was  now  asking  him  to 
assume.  The  Duggan  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
then  governor.  As  a  result  of  Shubert’s  con¬ 
troversial  request  in  1945,  theater  censor¬ 
ship  again  became  a  hotly  debated  topic. 
Mayor  LaGuardia  was  eventually  convinced 
that  a  play  shouldn’t  be  closed  down  until 
after  the  producer  was  found  guilty  in  court 
of  violating  the  Penal  Code. 

The  following  year  Jean  Paul  Sartre’s  No 
Exit,  which  contains  an  identifiable  lesbian 
character,  was  brought  to  the  American 
stage  in  an  adaptation  by  Paul  Bowles.  In 
1954,  the  book  The  Immoralist,  by  Andre 
Gide,  became  a  Broadway  play.  It  opened 
with  a  cast  of  Louis  Jordan,  Geraldine  Page 
and  an  unknown  James  Dean  as  the  gay 
Arab  houseboy.  Augustus  and  Ruth  Goetz, 
who  brought  the  play  to  the  stage,  intended 
it  to  be  “the  first  sympathetic  dramatic  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  homosexual’s  predica¬ 
ment”  —  how  to  live  in  the  world  as  gay 
with  dignity. 

Where  were  the  gay  and  lesbian 
playwrights  all  these  years?  Tennessee 
Williams,  Thorton  Wilder,  Terence  Rat- 
tigan  and  others  were  struggling  to  establish 
themselves  as  writers.  Even  after  Williams 
had  been  successfully  established  for  years, 
he  admitted  he  was  terrified  of  being  “tar¬ 
red  and  feathered  and  ridden  out  of  the  New 
York  theater.” 

In  the  book’s  last  chapter,  Curtin  looks  at 
the  strange  backlash  against  playwrights 
such  as  Williams  and  Edward  Albee.  Critics, 
unnerved  by  something  “subversive”  in 
Albee’s  work,  may  have  heard  the  rumor 
that  he  and  a  few  other  prominent 
playwrights  were  gay.  They  began  to  ex¬ 
amine  plays  for  underlying  homosexual  at¬ 
titudes  and  also  for  subversive  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  heterosexual  relationships.  In  a 
1961  Sunday  Times  feature  article,  reviewer 
Continued  on  page  1 6 
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ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
In  Practice  Since  1975 

General  Practice 

•Family  Law 
•Real  Estate  Transfers 
‘Consumer/Small  Business 

Employment 
•Discrimination 
•Unemployment 
•Worker’s  Comp 

52  Western  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02130 
(617)  876-7099 


When  Parents  Are  Ill 

The  burden  falls  on  you,  and 
you’re  not  ready.  Not  ready 
to  provide  more  care.  Not 
ready  for  more  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Not  ready  to  imagine 
their  death. 

It’s  time  to  call  for  help. 

South  End 
Counseling 

596  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Stein 
Chiropractor 

Treatment  of:  Neck  and  shoulder 
pain,  Headaches,  Low  back  pain, 
Bursitis,  Acute  and  Chronic 
Musculoskeletal  conditions 
resulting  from  occupational 
stress  and  nervous  tension. 

Evening  and  Saturday  Appts. 
Available,  232-7200 

375  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  MA 
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DAVID  L  COLLINS 

C.L.U. 


Insurance 
for  all  your  needs 

Congress  St. 

P.O.  Box  1762 
Boston,  MA  02105 

Orleans/Brewster 
Office  Park 
E.  Orleans,  MA  02643 
255-2600 


Call  toll-free  1-800-352-3185 


617-776-5866  Somerville,  Mass. 

Lynne  S.  Brandon,  Ph.D. 
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Red  S un  Press,  a  worker- 
controlled  collective  and  a  union 
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J  printing  needs,  from  layout  to  bindery. 

Call  us  for  an  estimate 
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Confused,  Anxious, 
Depressed? 

The  key  to  Clarity, 
Peace  and  Vitality  is: 

EXPERIENCE 

We  have  20  years  of  it. 
Call  us: 


739-7832 

321  Columbus  Ave. 
5th  Floor,  Boston 


MassBay 


COUNSELING  ASSOCIATES 


North  Shore  Gay  & 

Lesbian  Counseling 
Services  of  NSCMHC 

offering  affirmative  and 
supportive  counseling  for  individuals, 
couples,  families  and  group 
counseling. 

Health  insurance  accepted 
Sliding  scale 

Call  744-5322 


LOOKING  AT  USED  CARS? 

Before  buying  one,  bring  it  to  us  for 
a  complete  evaluation.  $35  for  4  or 
6  cylinder  cars  —  $5  extra  for  V-8, 
van  or  A/C  (with  this  ad).  If  you 
would  like  a  woman  mechanic  to 
work  on  your  car,  please  say  so 
when  you  make  your  appointment. 

J.  &  S.  AUTOMOTIVE 
277  Northhampton  Street 
_ 267-0300 


The  Law  Offices  of 

David  R.  Lund 
&  Associates, 
P.C. 

David  R.  Lund,  Janice  Platner, 
Barbara  Macy,  Michael  F.  Harrington 

Boston 

(617)  266-0760 


Newbury  Veterinary 
Clinic 

Bruce  R.  Weiner, 
V.M.D. 


272  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 
near  Symphony  &  Mass  Avc  T 

Office  Hours  by  Appointment 

Call  266-9269 


JOHN  GRAVES 
PhD. 

13  Years  Gay  Affirmative  Counseling 
for  the  Community 


Phone 

i617) 

266-2069 

42  THE  FENWAY 
BOSTON.  MA  022 15 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

JOHN  C.  BARNA,  dmd 
AMY  D.  WETTER,  r.d.h 


790  BOYLSTON  STREET 
10  FAIRFIELD  PLAZA 
BOSTON,  MA  02199 
(617)353-1500 


•INDIVIDUAL 

GROUP/COUPLE 

•GAY  SENSITIVE 
THERAPY 


ALLAN  SINGER, 
L.I.C.S.W. 

PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


COPLEY  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  MA 
617-266-2240 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACCEPTED 


FENWAY 
COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 

SUPPORT  GROUPS 
NOW  FORMING 

Victims  of  Crime 

Having  been  physically  beaten  or  bad¬ 
ly  frightened  can  leave  emotional  scars 
even  when  there  is  no  physical  injury. 

A  12- week  support  group  is  now  for¬ 
ming  to  help  people  recovering  from  a 
traumatic  event. 

Male  Sexual  Assault 

Any  male  can  be  the  victim  of  sexual 
assualt,  regardless  of  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion.  A  12-week  support  group  is  now 
forming  for  men  who  have  been  raped 
or  sexually  assaulted. 

Managing  Anxiety  About 
AIDS 

10-week  behavioral/educational  groups 
to  help  reduce  anxiety  about  AIDS. 
Participants  will  learn  to  recognize  in¬ 
dividual  triggers  to  stress;  specific 
ways  to  modify  anxiety  and  stress;  and 
receive  assertiveness  training  around 
ways  to  initiate  safer  sexual  practices. 

Early  Substance  Abuse 
Recovery 

Ongoing  lunch  hour  therapy  group  for 
lesbians  and  gay  men  in  early  stages  of 
alchohol  and  substance  abuse 
recovery.  Focus  on  how  to  maintain 
sobriety  and  establish  new  patterns  of 
interacting. 

Contact:  Lee  Ellenberg/  Joyce  Collier 

267-1538 

Individual  and  couples  counseling 
also  available 


Split  your  britches 

Katherine  Hepburn  and  James  Dean  chat  about  lesbian  love 
in  performance  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 


Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Performance  art  by  Split 
Britches.  Presented  in  the  "Girls  on  Stage:  Women 
Perform"  series  sponsored  by  Running  Arts  and 
Femme  Core.  At  the  Brattle  Theatre,  Camb., 
Mass.,  Feb.  12. 


By  Mara  Math 

Split  Britches,  the  New  York  women’s 
troupe  who  brought  us  Upwardly 
Mobile  Home,  returned  to  Boston 
February  12  with  a  gonzo  version  of  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  that  will  leave  you  laughing  so 
hard  you  just  might  split  your  britches. 

Like  Mobile  Home,  this  fractured  fairy¬ 
tale  revolves  around  a  play-within-a-play. 
With  a  steel  hand  in  a  prim  white  glove, 
Christian  Army 
Sgt.  Joy  Ratledge 
(Lois  Weaver) 
prissily  bullies  her 
vaudeville  troupe  into/through  completion 
of  their  performance  of  the  classic  story. 
Peggy  Shaw’s  delightful  Essie,  an  elderly 
renegade  actress  whose  lesbianism  just 
keeps. ..coming  out,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  middle-aged  Mother 
Goddam  who  disrupted  the  play-within-a- 
play  in  Mobile  Home.  (’’Would  you  like 
more  comfortable  seats?  Are  you  willing  to 
pay  for  that?  Are  you  willing  to  pay  for  a 
more  comfortable  show?)  and  Sgt.  Joy 
might  well  be  Mobile  Home's  stagehog 
Tammy  Whynot  born-again  twenty  years 
down  the  road.  Deborah  Margolin  com¬ 
pletes  the  troupe  as  Rabbi  Robin  Hitchcock, 
a  Chasid  whose  heart’s  desire  is  to  be  a 
stand-up  comic. 

The  puns  are  wonderfully  atrocious 
(“Conscience  doth  make  cowherds  of  us 


Split  Britches 


all”),  the  one-liners  as  demented  as  any 
Marx  Brother/Sister  could  wish,  the  cliches 
appropriately  inappropriate,  and  the 
misreadings  of  classic  text  mind-boggling. 
Especially  notable  were  Essie’s  Perry  Como 
imitation,  lip-synching  “It’s  Impossible,” 
and  Sgt.  Joy’s  interpretation  of  Macbeth  as 
an  S&M  manual  which  brings  her  to  a  literal 
orgasm  of  hate.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Rabbi’s  lunatic  screeching,  which  is  so  ex¬ 
tended  as  to  be  tiresome,  the  vaudeville  el¬ 
ement  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  is  satisfyingly 
funny.  □ 


Experimental  stereotypes 

Alena  Ambrova  performs  at  Boston ’s  Electro  Festival 


Tacet  (Old  Woman).  By  Alena  Ambrova.  Perfor¬ 
mance  art  in  the  Electra  Festival  of  international  ex¬ 
perimental  performance  by  women.  Produced  by 
Double  Edge  Theatre  and  the  Women  in  Theatre 
Festival  at  Double  Edge  Theatre,  Allston.  Ambrova 
appeared  Jan.  16,  festival  closed  Jan.  24. 

By  Mara  Math 

I  had  been  especially  attracted  to  Czech 
artist  Alena  Ambrova’s  performance  in 
the  Electra  Festival  because  I  have  an 
unregenerate  fondness  for  plot.  Tacet  (Old 
Woman),  performed  January  16,  was  to  be 
the  story  of  an  elderly  Czech  woman’s  evic¬ 
tion  from  her  apartment.  Unfortunately, 
however,  both  content  and  performance 
proved  to  be  flawed. 

On  the  technical  level,  Ambrova’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  integrate  the  two  overbearing  state 
eviction  agents 
and  use  them  as 
English  inter¬ 
preters  failed; 
their  corrections  of  her  faulty  English  were 
occasionally  amusing  but  always  jarring. 
When  she  recited  long  excerpts  from  a  poem 
in  Czech  by  Frantisek  Halas,  she  did  not 
wait  for  her  female  interpreter  to  complete 


her  lines,  but  bulldozed  over  her;  the  inter¬ 
preter,  in  turn,  did  not  project  at  all. 

The  poem  itself  exemplifies  the  flaws  in 
content:  old  women  are  characterized  as 
“barren  fields,”  “empty  honeycombs,” 
etc.  While  the  character  Ambrova  has 
created  is  endearing,  and  she  intends  us  to 
feel  amusement  and  compassion  both,  the 
piece  and  the  underlying  conception  are 
almost  painfully  shallow  and,  obviously, 
ageist  and  sexist.  The  character’s 
memory/dream  dance,  in  which  she  sheds 
the  infirmities  of  age  and  moves  as  freely 
and  gracefully  as  any  young  ballerina,  is  a 
beautiful  exception,  but  it  is  not  worth  en¬ 
during  the  rest  of  the  performance. 

Despite  this  low  point,  Double  Edge 
Theatre  and  the  Women  in  Theatre  Festival 
deserve  commendation  for  the  immense  ef¬ 
fort  that  went  into  organizing  an  interna¬ 
tional  performance  festival  of  experimental 
work,  a  gargantuan  undertaking.  We  can 
hope  that  this  was  only  the  first  in  a  series  of 
such  festivals,  and  we  can  also  hope  that 
future  performances  will  offer  work  that  is 
“experimental”  —  new,  different,  challeng¬ 
ing  —  in  content  as  well  as  in  form.  □ 
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details,  to  discuss  various  scenarios  and 
strategies,  and  to  locate  contacts  in  the  town 
to  arrange  for  bail.  I  took  charge  of  the  car- 
pool  and  others  called  the  targetted  business 
to  make  reservations  for  an  hour’s  worth  of 
coupled  (sic)  parboiling  starting  at  6  p.m.  on 
the  14th.  We  chose  the  dinner  hour,  as  we 
knew  there  would  be  many  slots  available, 
and  it  would  give  us  time  to  case  the  joint 
and  deal  with  any  unforeseen  problems 
before  the  rush  of  real  customers  began. 

We  knew  we  had  to  book  almost  every 
available  slot  for  the  plan  to  work.  Manag¬ 
ing  this  without  arousing  the  suspicion  of 
Hot  Tub  Heaven  was  our  biggest  concern. 
Actually,  my  biggest  concern  was  how  to  ar¬ 
range,  as  nonchalantly  as  possible,  to  have 
Sheila  be  my  “affinity  partner”  —  affinity 
groups  were  unfeasible  and  would  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  fitting  in  the  tub.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  the  plan  called  for  coupling  (sic)  those  ex¬ 
perienced  in  CD  with  novices,  so  it  worked 
out  fine. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  big  day,  we 


strolled  into  Hot  Tub  Heaven  at  slightly 
staggered  times,  appearing  as  hand-holding 
couples.  We  each  carried  a  bag  containing 
shampoo,  skin  moisturizers,  the  phone 
number  of  the  local  lawyer  we’d  contacted 
and  other  equipment  needed  for  the  evening 
and  a  possible  overnight  stay. 

Sheila  and  I  entered  casually,  plunked 
down  our  money,  accepted  our  plum  col¬ 
ored  towels,  declined  the  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  and  smiled  as  we  were  informed  of  the 
various  controls  on  the  tub,  the  location  of 
the  shower  and  the  flashing  light  that  would 
indicate  we’d  used  up  50  minutes  of  our 
time. 

Shyness  overtook  us  as  we  found 
ourselves  alone  for  the  first  time,  readying 
ourselves  to  undress.  After  a  few  awkward 
attempts  on  my  part  to  appear  relaxed, 
Sheila  turned  to  me,  put  her  hand  on  my  still 
clothed  shoulder  and  said,  “Look  Bobbie, 
get  a  grip.  We’ve  got  to  get  on  with  this,  so 
shower  and  then  check  out  the  tub  room.”  I 
admired  her  coolness  and  sense  of  purpose. 
We  walked  into  the  tub  room,  towels  wrap¬ 
ped  loosely  around  us,  carrying  our  over¬ 
night  bags.  After  a  quick  survey,  we  knew 
Continued  on  page  16 
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we  had  an  ideal  set-up  and  hoped  the  other 
rooms  were  equally  well-outfitted.  We, 
fastened  the  latches  on  the  doors  leading 
from  the  shower  and  to  the  dressing 
room/exit,  and  relaxed  a  bit. 

Since  our  plan  seemed  to  be  perfect,  we 
had  a  fair  amount  of  time  to  kill  before  the 
action  was  to  begin.  Sheila  put  on  a  tape  of 
early  Cris  Williamson  and  Holly  Near  (after 
she’d  imagined  her  surprise),  dropped  her 
towel,  and  slithered  into  the  tub.  I  followed, 
wondering  if  her  choice  of  music  was  meant 
as  a  message  to  me.  I  rather  nervously 
fidgeted,  a  difficult  task  stark  naked  in  a  hot 
tub.  Sheila  grinned.  Just  as  Cris  broke  into 
‘‘Sweet  Woman,”  Sheila  asked  if  I  was  ner¬ 
vous  about  getting  arrested  (I  was  the 
novice).  “That  must  be  it,”  I  mumbled, 
wanting  to  sink  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  disappear.  I  finally  started  to 
calm  down  as  Sheila  related  being  arrested 
at  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  March  on 
Washington.  It  wasn’t  that  I  was  comforted 
by  her  experience  —  I  had  done  lots  of  CD 
and  had  lied  about  it  to  get  paired  with  her 
—  it  was  that  now  I  had  a  focus,  I  could  look 
at  her  as  she  spoke  and  not  get  lost  in  the 
music  and  our  nakedness. 

At  last  I  got  my  nerve  up  and  confessed 
my  manuevering  to  spend  these  uncomfor¬ 
table  moments  alone  with  her.  She  confess¬ 
ed  she  had  never  done  CD  before  but  had 
lied  about  it  so  as  to  appear  more  politically 
active  and  thus  win  my  respect.  Just  as  these 
revelations  unfolded,  the  subdued  lighting 
started  to  blink  and  we  were  jolted  into  ac¬ 
tion. 

We  grabbed  for  our  bags  and  reached 
around  the  outside  of  the  tub  for  the  spot 
we’d  found  earlier.  Protruding  from  the 
wooden  platform  was  a  short  exposed  piece 
of  copper  piping.  We  deftly  handcuffed 
ourselves  to  it.  In  order  to  get  comfortable, 
we  had  to  sit  close  together,  face-to-face, 
with  our  knees  touching.  Luckily,  before 
fastening  herself  to  the  pipe,  Sheila  had  the 
foresight  to  change  tapes,  so  at  least  we 
weren’t  doomed  to  keep  listening  to  Holly 
crooning  “Something  about  the  Women” 
while  locked  in  this  position. 

Sheila  had  made  a  more  lively  tape  for  this 
phase  of  the  action  and  it  started  with  Annie 
Lenox  and  Aretha  shouting,  “Sisters  are 
doin’  it  for  themselves.”  I  was  exhilarated 
and  felt  a  flush  of  color  on  my  face.  It  was 
impossible  to  determine  if  it  was  due  to 
political  empowerment,  the  nearness  of 
Sheila  or  nearly  an  hour  in  the  tub.  Over  the 
music  we  heard  a  bit  of  commotion  in  what 
must  have  been  a  neighboring  tub.  Com¬ 
rades  who  had  entered  before  us  had  ap¬ 
parently  met  their  moment  of  truth.  We 
knew  what  the  door-pounding  meant,  but 
we  couldn’t  decipher  much  of  the  shouting. 

Our  lights  started  blinking  again,  in¬ 
dicating  it  was  time  for  us  to  leave  the  tub 
room  and  get  dressed.  Within  minutes  there 
was  knocking  on  our  door,  followed  by  our 
refusal  to  budge.  It  sounded  like  the  woman 
at  the  door  was  near  hysteria.  Since  three 
CUEER  couples  had  entered  slightly  before 
us,  I  suspected  she  knew  what  to  expect 
when  she  knocked,  but  was  simply  unequip¬ 
ped  to  handle  it.  We  knew  she  wasn’t  alone, 
as  there  was  the  woman  at  the  counter  and 
several  others  around  to  clean  rooms  in  bet¬ 
ween  customers.  Eventually  a  woman  with  a 
device  to  unlatch  the  door  announced  her 
entrance. 

“Oh  my  god,  another  couple  handcuffed 
to  the  tub.  Why  are  you  doing  this  to  me? 
It’s  my  first  night  on  the  job.”  Sheila  and  I 
both  got  upset  that  we  hadn’t  considered  all 
the  consequences  of  our  actions.  We  tried  to 
calm  her  and  explain  our  motives  in  target¬ 
ting  Hot  Tub  Heaven.  We  knew  we  might 
have  cost  her  her  job  and  wanted  to  be  nur¬ 
turing.  Judy  told  us  that  she’d  unlocked  two 
other  cubicles  and  just  couldn’t  take 
anymore.  I  tried  to  soothe  her  with  my  free 
hand  and  she  told  us  how  hard  her  life  had 
been  lately. 

It  seems  she’d  lost  her  lover  and  her  job 
(she  had  worked  for  her  lover)  on  the  same 
night,  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  seemed  sensitive 
to  our  goals,  as  she  dreaded  ushering  loving 
couples  in  and  out  of  the  tubs  on  Valentine’s 
Day.  Sheila,  seizing  every  opportunity,  ask¬ 
ed  her  if  she’d  like  to  join  us.  We’d  brought 
along  some  chain  and  padlocks  in  case  the 
handcuffs  weren’t  feasible,  so  and  Judy 
could  easily  be  linked  with  us  in  political 
solidarity.  With  all  the  pounding  on  doors 
and  screaming  in  the  background,  it  must 
have  seemd  like  an  attractive  alternative. 
She  stripped,  temporarily  revealing  a 


unicorn  tattoo  as  she  slid  into  the  water. 

Recruiting  Judy  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 
She  told  us  the  police  had  been  called  when 
the  first  couple  refused  to  leave,  but  that  no 
action  would  be  taken  for  quite  awhile.  The 
local  police  force  consisted  of  a  sheriff  and 
three  deputy  officers,  all  men.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  that  any  arrests  involving  nude 
women  must  be  conducted  with  a  female  of¬ 
ficer  present,  but  there  wasn’t  a  woman  cop 
for  miles.  Apparently  the  sheriff  was  calling 
all  the  neighboring  counties  trying  to  locate 
at  least  one  female  officer  to  witness  our  ar¬ 
rests. 

We  asked  Judy  if  they  would  turn  off  the 
hot  water,  our  main  worry  at  this  point.  We 
had  initially  planned  to  bring  along  dozens 
of  those  one  cup  immersion  coils  just  in 
case,  but  realized  there  would  be  no  place  to 
plug  them  all  in. 

“I  doubt  they’ll  turn  off  the  water  or  pull 
the  plugs  on  the  tubs.  It  takes  the  better  part 
of  a  day  to  fill  the  tubs  and  heat  the  water, 
and  I  overheard  the  woman  downstairs  on 
the  phone  with  the  owner.  She’s  determined 
to  still  show  a  profit  for  the  night  and 
doesn’t  want  to  disrupt  service.” 

As  if  conjured  up  by  the  mention  of  her 
name,  Lydia  Henchly  appeared  at  the  door 
with  the  sheriff  peering  over  her  shoulder 
“Judy,  what  are  you  doing  in  there?” 

“Well,  Miss  Henchly,  I...” 

“Judy  offered  to  negotiate  with  us,  and 
we  asked  her  to  join  us  to  show  her  good 
faith,”  I  offered.  Judy  exhaled  and  Sheila 
beamed  at  me. 

“So  where  do  we  stand?”  asked  Henchly. 

“Well,  actually,  you  stand,  we  sit.” 
Sheila  never  could  resist  a  pun,  one  of  her 
more  endearing  qualities.  Lydia  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  amused. 

I  continued,  “It  appears  you’ve  reached 
an  impasse  as  far  as  using  the  law  to  throw 
us  out  of  here.  We  have  a  lawyer  in  town 
who  will  present  our  demands  and  negotiate 
our  release,  but  if  you  change  your  policy  to 
admit  single  women  and  publicly  apologize 
to  the  community,  we’ll  leave  on  our  own. 
By  the  way,  we  were  going  to  demand  a  cash 
settlement  for  past  discrimination  but  Judy 
talked  us  out  of  it.” 

“Let’s  see,  it’s  nearly  8:30.. ..If  I  can  get 
you  out  by  9  o’clock  I  can  still  recover  some 
of  my  losses.”  Lydia  seemed  to  be  doing 
some  mental  arithmetic  as  she  spoke.  “That 
all  seems  reasonable,  especially  dropping  the 
demand  for  damages.  I’ll  contact  your 
lawyer. ..and  thanks,  Judy.” 

The  three  of  us  broke  into  laughter  as  the 
door  closed  behind  Henchly  and  “Water¬ 
fall”  came  on  the  tapedeck.  By  this  time 
Sheila  and  I  had  experienced  so  much  “fill¬ 
ing  up  and  spilling  over”  that  we  looked  like 
two  very  pink  wrinkled  human  prunes.  The 
formal  settlement  was  easily  handled  by  our 
lawyer,  and  when  she  showed  up  with  the 
keys,  we  packed  up  our  belongings,  applied 
a  good  layer  of  moisturizer  and  got  dressed. 
As  we  sauntered  through  the  lobby,  high  on 
victory  and  a  little  shaky  as  our  legs  adjusted 
to  firm  ground,  we  overheard  Lydia  offer¬ 
ing  Judy  the  position  of  night  manger  and 
the  sheriff  muttering  something  about  affir¬ 
mative  action  and  needing  to  hire  a  woman. 

After  briefly  exchanging  stories  with  the 
other  CUEER  couples  (sic),  Sheila,  Tanya, 
Sarah  and  I  drove  back  towards  home 
together.  I  felt  the  excitement  of  our  success 
as  well  as  the  thrill  of  my  growing  intimacy 
with  Sheila.  We  dropped  off  Tanya  and 
Sarah  at  their  house  —  they’d  been  room¬ 
mates  since  Tanya  and  Feather  split  up  on 
New  Year’s  Eve  —  and  I  made  my  way  to 
Sheila’s  apartment.  She  invited  me  up  for  a 
cup  of  tea  (the  thought  of  more  hot  water 
was  repulsive  to  me)  and  I  quickly  accepted. 

I  wondered . . .  W ould  if  be  okay  if  we  related 
exclusively  for  a  day  or  two?...  maybe  a 
week?D 
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Howard  Taubman  proclaimed,  “It  is  time 
to  speak  openly  and  candidly  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  influence  and  incidence  of  homosexuali¬ 
ty  on  the  New  York  stage.”  In  a  follow-up 
article  two  years  later,  Taubman  offered  a 
primer  on  how  to  spot  “the  intimations  and 
symbols  of  homosexuality  in  our  theater.” 

Bulgarians  is  an  impressive  package  of 
theater  reviews,  newspaper  accounts, 
marvelous  photos,  plot  synopses  and 
stories.  While  I  would  have  liked  to  read 
more  of  Curtin’s  reflections  on  the  material 
he’s  covered,  I  appreciate  a  book  so  chock 
full  of  information.  A  welcomed  addition  to 
the  body  of  lesbian  and  gay  history.  □ 
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OF  PORTSMOUTH 
232  Court  St. 

Portsmouth.  NH  03801 
(603)  436-7588 

STD  clinic  for  men  and  women 
Mon.  eves.:  free  anon,  HIV 
counseling  &  testing 

INSURANCE 

DAVID  L.  COLLINS,  CLU 
Congress  St. 

P.O.  Box  1762 
Boston,  Ma.  02 1  OS 
l-BOO-352-3185 


KUNEVICH  8  LAU 
INSURANCE  AGENGY 
241  Washington  St. 
Brookline.  MA  02146 
731-1015 

NANCY  GREENWOOD 
40  Hampshire  St. 
Lawrence. MA  01840 
683-7676 


LAWYERS 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
Lawyers  Referral  Service 
227-7008 
M-F  1-5  p.m. 

MASSAGE 

MIDTOWN  HEALTH  CLUB 
Swedish,  Japanese.  Esalen 
220  Huntington  Ave. 

(617)  262  1000,  x  298 
M-Sat.,  12-7 

MOVERS 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO. 
(formerly  Boston  Trucking) 
641-1234 

OPTOMETRY 

RACHELLE  S.  DUBEY,  O.D. 
DOCTOR  OF  OPTOMETRY 
Hours  by  Appointment 
10  Diauto  Drive 
Randolph,  MA 
(617)  963-1333 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

DAVID'S  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PO  Box  375  McCormack  Sta. 
Boston,  MA  02101 
236-0365 

PIANO  TUNING/REPAIR 

PIANO  TECH 
25  Peterborough  St.  V29 
Boston,  MA  02215 
536-0526 

PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 
94  Green  St 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
524-6822 

REAL  ESTATE 

BOSTON  BAY  REALTY 
668  Tremont  St. 

Boston,  MA  02118 
262-7386 

INNOVATIVE  MOVES 
REAL  ESTATE 
Full  Service  Brokerage 
Trisha  Solio,  Barry  Wing 
726  Centre  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  522-0020 

TAXES  1  FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

MARJORIE  E.  POSNER 
Cert.  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  St, 

Jamaica  PL,  MA  02130 
524-7565 

TRAVEL 

FOREX  TRAVEL 
76  Arlington  St. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 
482-2900 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


PERSONALS 

- (RlTftfRY  B0XE5 - 

Replies  to  GCN  Boxes  should  be  addressed  to  GCN  Box 
#  ,  Gay  Community  News,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  This  applies  to  GCN  Boxes  only,  not  to  P.O. 
Boxes.  Mail  may  be  addresses  to  GCN  Boxes  for  four 
weeks  after  the  issue  in  which  it  appears. _ 

BEAN-0 

Can’t  wait  to  swim  naked  avec  toi.  You  enhance  my  ex- 
istence.  McNuit. _ (33) 

BETSY  LOU 

Don’t  float  too  far.  J.  Sue  _ (33) 

SOCCER  PLAYERS  WANTED! 

We’re  looking  for  experienced  players  to  join  the  P’s  & 
Q’s,  the  only  all-lesbian  soccer  team  in  the  HMWSL! 
For  information  call  Leigh  at  492-7653  or  661-6771,  (36) 

SLEEK  BLACK  FOX 

Youngish  30s  fantasy  dyke,  into  creative  sexuality  (no 
vanilla  please!)  Seeks:  Hot,  strong,  handsome, 
dominating,  boyish  dyke,  any  color,  to  play  with.  GCN 
Box  293. _ _ (34) 

I  NEED  SOME  IMMORAL  SUPPORT 

Recently  burnt  by  ‘‘true  love?”  Tired  of  waiting  for  Mr. 
Right  (or  even  Mr.  Right  Now)?  Me  too.  If  you’re 
goodlooking,  cleancut,  unpromiscuous,  youthful,  down 
to  earth  guy  25-35  (like  me),  let’s  get  together  for  a  good 
dose  of  fun,  safe  sex.  Who  knows,  maybe  we’ll  discover 
we  even  like  each  other.  GCN  Box  292. _ (34) 

YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  KEPT  A  LIGHT  ON! 

SWH:  Calls  are  in  to  Rick  Rude,  Axe,  Smash  and  the 
Rougeau  Brothers  for  our  little  menage  a  many.  Now 
this  is  what  I  call  a  mass  act  out!  Troy. _ (33) 

ME:  GWM,  easygoing,  cleanshaven,  youthful  good 
looks,  good  shape  and  sense  of  humor,  moderately 
liberal  re:  politics,  staunchly  conservative  re:  relation¬ 
ships,  not  afraid  of  intimacy  with  another  man.  31, 
5’6”,  130,  brn/brn. 

YOU:  goodlooking,  masculine,  cleancut,  mature  yet 
playful,  regular  guy  late  20’s  to  mid  30’s,  similar  to[see 
“ME"  above). 

US?:  Perhaps.  Let’s  meet!  Write  to  GCN  Box  291.  (34) 

PORTER  SQUARE  DYKE1 

Could  you  be  one  of  those  good  looking  dykes  I  see  in 
Porter  Square?  I’d  like  to  meet  my  neighbors.  If  you 
would  too,  drop  me  a  note.  We  are  everywhere!  GCN 
Box  290. _  (33) 

ARE  YOU  THERE? 

Gay  male,  35.  6’2”  195#  whose  interests  include  movies, 
theatre,  cuddling,  seeks  other  similar  guys  for  safe 
friendship/relationship.  Please,  no  head  trips,  just 
honesty.  GCN  Box  289.  _ Of) 

COME  ON  OVER 

Gwf  28  attractive  sensitive,  creative,  sense  of  humor. 
Hobbies  include:  woodworking,  writing,  acting,  favorite 
books  and  movies  are  science  fiction.  Would  like  to 
meet  someone  similar  and  understanding.  GCN 
Box  288  (34) 


PERSONALS 

Responsible  GWM,  28.  seeks  to  rent  room  in  coastal 
home,  summer  1988.  Prefer  Maine,  but  RI  or  Mass.  OK. 
Richard  Osbourne  1212  So.  Main,  Wilkes-Barre.  PA 
18702. _ (33) 

LF  40  Bright,  sensitive  child  of  the  60’s  looking  for  gen¬ 
tle  woman  with  wit,  intelligence  and  humor  to  go  danc¬ 
ing,  to  the  theatre,  concerts,  dinner.  It's  almost  spring! 
Have  a  sense  of  adventure.  GCN  Box  287. _ (35) 

GWM  30.  5’U”  160  writer /rock  musician  good  look¬ 
ing,  sincere,  sensual,  serious.  Enjoy  tennis,  bowling,  ski¬ 
ing,  sports.  Dislike  bars,  phoniness,  greed.  Need  down 
to  earth,  sincere,  non-urbanized  GM  20-30  with  smooth 
skin  and  medium  to  heavy  build  to  talk,  share,  hug  and 
hold  (a  lot)  care,  hopefully  love.  Eventual  relocation 
possible  in  N.  Eng.  with  the  right  guy.  I  know  you’re  out 
there!  Reply  Box  565,  Brookline  Village,  Mass.  02147. 
Life  is  too  short  to  waste  it  being  alone. _ (33) 

Attractive  muscled  jock,  hot  and  horny,  28,  5'9",  168. 
Seeks  same  for  sweaty  wrestling  sessions.  Any  attire: 
boots,  jockstraps,  bikini’s  or  bare-assed.  Dig  oil  mat¬ 
ches  too.  A  fun  safe  way  to  get  off.  Call:  (603)  859-3463, 
after  6. _ (33) 

WOMEN  -  HAVE  THE 
TIME  OF  YOUR  LIVES! 

Plan  now  to  spend  5  days  over  Memorial  Day  Holiday 
(Thursday,  May  26-30th)  at  Campfest,  the  comfortable 
women’s  music  festival  held  near  Oxford,  PA.  Five  days 
of  feminist  and  lesbian  music  and  entertainment. 
Washington  Sisters,  Heather  Bishop,  Suede,  Gayle 
Marie,  Sisters  of  the  One  Eye,  Dyketones,  Amythyst, 
Faith  Petrie,  Jennifer  Justice/Lavender  Hearts.  A  relax¬ 
ed  and  friendly  atmosphere  in  a  luxurious  setting.  Swim¬ 
ming  pool,  tennis  courts,  indoor  hot  showers  and  flush 
toilets.  Choice  of  dormitory-styled  cabins  or  tenting. 
Crafts  marketplace,  workshops,  singles  activities,  soft- 
ball.  Come  be  part  of  the  magic  at  Campfest  with  5  days 
of  entertainment,  housing  and  meals  for  $35  a  day  or 
less.  Don’t  miss  out  on  the  fun!  Write  to  Campfest:  RR3 
Box  185-006,  Franklinville,  NJ  08322,  or  call  Gail 
(609)  694-2037, _ 

BODIES  BY  GOD 

Hunks,  swimmers,  athletes. 

Outcalls  now  in  all  U.S.  cities.  (Work  in  any  city.)  Call 
Scott  at  215-668-8898  between  llam-2am.  (Also  hiring. 
Earn  $60  +  /hr.) _ (47) 

TOTAL  RAUNCH  HOG 

Safe  sex  raunch  pig  waiting  for  your  smutty  cor¬ 
respondence,  photos  and  possibly  more.  In  mid-twenties 
and  horny  as  hell.  Will  answer  all,  especially  hoping  to 
hear  from  burly  bears:  truckers/uniforms/demanding 
top  men!  Dish  it  out,  I  can  take  it!  Reply  GCN 
Box  281, _ (33) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BODY  ELECTRIC  WKND 

Joseph  Kramer  is  coming  to  Boston  March  18-20.  Seminars  in 
Healing  with  Erotic  Energy,  Rebiithing,  Taoist  Erotic 
Massage.  Introduction  Friday  3/18.  7:30,  551  Tremont 
Street.  $5.  Information  522-9164. _ (35) 

DYKES,  DISABILITY  AND  STUFF 
Contributions  sought  for  this  start-up  networking  newsletter 
that  wishes  to  provide  fiction,  art,  poetry,  comics,  news, 
views,  and  reviews,  arts,  letters,  verse  and  controversy,  ideas, 
resources  and  friendship  possibilities.  Still  in  the  formative 
aages,  we  have  national  and  international  aspirations  to  net¬ 
work  among  women  with  an  interest  in  health,  ability,  visibili¬ 
ty  and  disability  (yes,  hidden  ones,  too!).  How  about  an  ASL 
interpreted,  wheel-chair  user  accessible,  special  needs 
welcome!  conference  for  US  in  1990?  Get  on  the  mailing  list... 
send  contributions  of  writings,  articles,  news,  money  etc  to: 
UPE,  PO  Box  6194,  Boston,  MA  021 146194. _ (49) 

BATTERED  LESBIANS 

Ongoing  support  group  for  lesbians  currently  or  formerly  ex¬ 
periencing  physical,  emotional  or  sexual  abuse  by  a  woman 
partner.  Call  HAWC,  744-6841. _ gi«) 

_ SERVICES _ 

TROUBLED  PEOPLE 

Even  after  you’re  out  you  may  still  feel  depressed,  con¬ 
fused,  lonely,  just  plain  miserable.  Psychotherapy  helps. 
Interview  the  therapist  at  no  charge.  Ruth  Chessman, 
MA,  Newton.  (617)964-2510. _ (41) 


PERSONAL  HEALTH 

•General  Medical  Care  ‘Sports  Medicine 
•Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease 
Private  Medical  Office  -  Confidential 

ROBERT  TAYLOR,  MD 

1755  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  232-1459 


MASS  BAY, COUNSELING  ASSOC 

INDIVIDUALS,  COUPLES 
AND  GROUP  COUNSELING 
INSURANCE  ACCEPTED 
(617)  739-7832 

COPLEY  SQUARE 


BACK  BAY  COUNSELING  SERVICES 
DENNIS  IADAROLA 

Serving  the  Community  Since  1974 
Insurance  Accepted 

739-7860 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


NONHOMOPHOBIC  CHILDCARE? 

Two  professional  women  seek  experienced  live-in  nanny 
to  care  for  infant  in  Cambridge.  Light  housekeeping. 
Near  MBTA.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Available  May 
1.  Call  576-3802. _ (35) 

FAMILY  ADVOCATE  AND  BOOKKEEPER 
Immediate  job  openings  for  residential  mental  health 
and  transitional  housing  programs.  Advocate  job  works 
with  resident  families  around  children’s  needs  plus  ac¬ 
tual  childcare.  4  day  work  week  plus  excellent  benefits. 
Salary  I9K  to  21 K.  Bookkeeper  job  requires  full  charge 
bookkeeping  for  non-profit  including  billing,  financial 
records,  cash  flow  reports.  16  hour  weeek,  salary 
8700-10,500  plus  excellent  benefits.  Resumes  asap  to 
Ann  Beckert,  Eliz.  Stone  House.  Box  15,  Jamaica  Plain, 
MA  02130.  (33) 

1  PART-TIME  PCA  JOBS 

Wanted:  (a)  PERSONAL  CARE  ASSISTANT  for 
weekends  (about  10  hours,  every  other  weekend),  (b) 
BACK-UP  P.C.A.s  —  to  be  called  when  needed.  Lifting 
not  necessary,  but  prefer  those  with  strength  and 
balance.  Please  call  only  if  you  will  be  inBoston  for  a 
year.  JAMAICA  PLAIN  area  preferred.  232-5956.  Let 
phone  ring. _ (33) 


Staffing 

Coordinators 

Very  active  nursing  placement  service  has 
2  entry-level  positions  available  in  it’s  gov't 
center  office.  One  position  is  Monday  thru 
Fiday  8:45  AM  -  5:15  PM,  and  the  other  is 
3:30  PM  -  12:00  midnight  working  4  even¬ 
ings  one  week  and  6  evenings  the  next 
week,  with  every  other  weekend  respon¬ 
sibility.  Responsibilities  include  heavy 
telephone  contact  with  hospital  clients  and 
temporary  employees,  interviewing  and 
placement  of  employees  on  assignments. 
Qualifications  include  excellent  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  and  telephone  manner,  orienta¬ 
tion  to  detail  and  ability  to  work  in  a  team 
oriented  environment.  Previous  related  ex¬ 
perience  and  some  college  preferred. 
Salary  $17,000  -  $18,000  DOE,  along  with 
excellent  bonus  package.  (This  is  a  smok¬ 
ing  office.)  Resume  to:  Steven  Kacouros, 
Staff  Builders  Health  Care  Services,  18  Tre¬ 
mont  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108.  (No  phone 
calls  please.) 


AUDIO  DRAMA 

Cybernetics  and  sex  change.  Send  M.O.  $15  per  tape  to 
R.  Hill,  Koringstr.  23,  2820  Bremen  70,  West 
Germany.  (36) 

SAX! 

Baritone  sax  and  player  seek  musical  company. 
Anything  considered.  We  could  be  what  you  need  in 
your  life/tand^Call  436-2752. 


SZ  (33)  ' 


WOMEN'S  CRAFT  MARKET 

Come  join  us  for  our  celebration  of  International  Women’s 
Day,  Sat.  March  12th  llam-5pm,  Sun.  March  13th  12n-5pm 
at  186  Hampshire  St.  Cambridge.  Info  call  288-9787,  (34) 

DID  YOUR  PARENTS  DIVORCE 
When  you  were  10-19  years  old?  If  you  are  a  woman  age  20 
plus,  your  help  is  needed  for  a  graduate  research  study  project. 
Call  Nancy  Mon.-Thurs.  9-5  at  727-7720.  (34) 


Gay  Community  News  classifieds 


FLAMER! 

Max.  20  characters 

BOLD 

Max.  30  characters 


Need  more  room!  |ust  keep  writing  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  at  a  cost  of  2S«  per  word  (35«  per  word  for  business  ads). 

Basic  cost 

□  Non-business:  S6  for  1st  25  words;  254 
for  each  additional  word. 

□|  Business:  $8  for  1st  25  words;  35C  for 
each  additional  word. 

$ _ per  ad  x _ number  of  runs  $_ 

Special  heading 

□  Flamer  ($3.00  x _ number  of  runs)  $_ 

□  Bold  ($1.50  x _ number  of  runs)  $_ 

Total  cost  before  discounts  (add)  $  _ 

Discounts 

□  10-20  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  10%  $  — 

□  21-30  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  15%  $_ 

□  31  +  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  20%  $  — 

□  I’m  going  to  subscribe  now.  Deduct  $2  $  _ 

Subtotal  $  _ 

Box  service 

□  Pick-up  box.  $4  for  6  weeks  $  — 

□  Forwarding  box.  $6  for  6  weeks  $  — 

Subscriptions 

□  I  want  to  subscribe!  $_ 

US:  $33;  Canada:  $45.  Institutional  rate:  $40. 

Display  Boxed  Classifieds 

□$15  per  columrr  inch 
_ inches  x  $  1 5  $_ 


My  category  is: 

□  PERSONALS  □  ANNOUNCEMENTS  □  HELP  WANTED 

□  ROOMMATE  WANTED  □  HOUSING  WANTED 

□  APARTMENTS  □  SUMMER  RENTALS  □  RESORTS 

□  FOR  SALE  □  PUBLICATIONS  □  ORGANIZATIONS 

□  SERVICES  □  RIDES  □  MOVERS  □  OTHER 


•Deadline:  Tuesday  12  noon  for  each 
Friday’s  edition. 

•All  ads  must  be  prepaid. 

•No  ads  accepted  over  telephone. 
•Clip  and  return  this  form  to: 
GCN  Classifieds 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  M A  02116 

Name  _ 

Address _ 

City  _ 

State _  Zip _ 

Phone  ( _ ) _ 


u 


Total 


$ 


J 


Director  of  Development 

Gay  Community  Center 


Seeking  experienced  fundraiser. 
Responsible  for  developmenf  of 
growing  multi-service  agency's 
fundraising  programs  including 
the  areas  of  foundations,  corpora¬ 
tions,  major  donors,  direct  mail, 
events,  etc.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Resumes  to: 


Richard  D.  Burns,  Executive  Dir. 
Lesbian  &  Gay 
Community  Services  Center 
209  West  13th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


field  coordinator 

Work  with  our  multi-cultural 
organization  to  provide  training  and 
field-based  support  to  staff  working 
with  public  housing  residents. 
Design  and  implement  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  teach  community  organiz¬ 
ing,  outreach  and  referral  skills.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  one  or  more:  community 
organizing,  training,  supervision, 
program  development.  Send  salary 
requirement  and  resume  by  April  4 
to  Committee  for  Boston  Public 
Housing,  24  Bellflower  St.,  Dor¬ 
chester,  MA  02125.  Minorities, 
BHA  tenents  and  others  encouraged 
to  apply. 


!!■  FENWAY 
COMMUNITY 
FfEALTH 
CENTER 

NURSE 

PRACTITIONER 


Challenging  full-time  position 
for  nurse  practitioner  interested 
in  primary  care,  women’s  health, 
general  medicine,  and  HIV-related 
illnesses.  To  work  in  innovative 
HIV  treatment  program  plus  care 
for  diverse  client  population. 
Experience  preferred;  enthusiasm 
required.  Send  resume  to  Scott 
Harris,  Medical  Director. 

BOOKKEEPER 

20  hours/week.  For  experienced 
bookkeepper  in  multi-department, 
multi-contract  health  center. 
Contact  Dena  Lebowitz,  Business 
Manager,  at  267-0900. 

All  positions  offer  competitive  salaries, 
full  benefits,  and  an  excellent  working 
environment 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

2  days  per  week.  To  work  on 
state-funded  study.  Involves  ad¬ 
ministering  sexually  explicit 
questionnaire  to  research  parti¬ 
cipants,  preparing  charts,  aliquo- 
ting  sera,  interpreting  whole  blood 
tests,  photocopying  and  data 
entry.  Must  have  good  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  be  comfortable 
handling  blood  specimins  with 
proper  infection  control  techni¬ 
ques.  Send  resume  to  Martha 
Moon,  Clinical  Director. 

LABORATORY 

SUPERVISOR 

$27,000  full-time  position  in 
small,  active,  limited-license  lab 
in  Fenway  Community  Health 
Center  Clinic.  Send  resume  to 
Dale  Orlando. 


Fenway  Community  Health  Center 
li  Haviland  Street 
Boston,  MA  021  IS 

Fenway  Community  Health  Center  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  People 
of  color  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
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HELP  WANTED 

PERSONAL  CARE 

Disabled  lesbian  therapist  seeks  attendant  for  lifting, 
dressing,  other  personal  assistance.  $270  clear  per 
weekend:  Fri  8:30am  through  Mon.  8:30am  (72  hours) 
Driver’s  liscenSe  required,  light  sleeper,  non-smoker 
preferred.  Every  weekend  or  alternate  weekends  accep- 
table.  Will  train.  Call  Connie  at  524-0921. _ (33) 

RAPE  CRISIS  CENTER 

COORDINATOR  of  Unit  Against  Rape  and  Sexual 
Assault  to  oversee  an  established  volunteer-based  rape 
crisis  program.  Must  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the 
problem  of  sexual  violence.  Experience  in  areas  of 
volunteer  training  and  community  education  preferred. 
Bilingual/Bicultural  candidates  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  apply.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer /Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion.  Resumes  to:  Project  RAP,  Inc.  202  Rantoul  Street, 
Beverley,  MA  01915 _ (33) 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Expanding  Boston  area  lesbian  and  gay  political 
organization  seeks  Executive  Director.  Please  send 
resume  and  slary  requirements  to:  Greater  Boston  Les¬ 
bian  &  Gay  Political  Alliance  P.O.  Box  65,  Boston, 
MA  021 17 _  (33) 

PROVINCETOWN 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
and  HOUSEBOYS  WANTED 

Established  guest  house/condo  complex  seeks  depen¬ 
dable  assistant  manager,  excellent  salary  and  living 
quarters  included;  and  reliable  houseboys.  Send  resumes 
to:  Assistant  Manager/Houseboys  P.O.  Box  1264 
Orleans,  M A  02653. _ (34) 

Community  Jobs 

The  only  nationwide  listing  of  socially  conscious  job  op¬ 
portunities  —  organizing,  women’s  issues,  health  care, 
peace/justice,  more.  $12/year.  CJ,  Box  G,  1516  P 
Street,  Washington,  DC  20005.  (Ex) 

GCN  job 
Openings 

■  ART  DIRECTOR  (available  April  4  or 
earlier):  Maintain  overall  design  of  the  paper 
and  oversee  the  layout  and  proofreading  func¬ 
tions  on  production  night.  Design 
centerspreads  and  cover  graphics  (or  assign  to 
volunteer  artists),  weekly  display  advertising, 
as  well  as  promotional  materials,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Qualifications:  Strong  graphic  design 
skills.  Familiarity  with  type  specification, 
paste-up,  knowledge  of  offset  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  and  printing  techniques,  and  previous 
related  experience  preferred,  but  training  is 
available. 

■  COORDINATING  EDITOR:  (availa¬ 
ble  late  April):  Coordinate  paper’s  overall 
administrative/financial  affairs  and  fundraising 
activities.  Prepare  editorial/letters  pages. 
Serve  as  liaison  with  board,  and,  as  necessary, 
serve  as  paper's  spokesperson/representative. 
Qualifications:  Strong  administrative, 
organizational,  interpersonal  and  fundraising 
skills.  Familiarity  with  GCN  preferable. 

All  GCN  positions  require  a  commitment  to 
gay/lesbian  liberation,  feminism,  anti-racism, 
an  awareness  of  class  issues,  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  collective  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess. 

Salary/benefits:  All  positions  pay 
$200/week  and  include  health/life  insurance, 
routine  health  care  through  Fenway  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Center,  sick  leave,  and  four 
weeks  paid  vacation.  GCN  offers  staff 
members  responsibility  for  their  own  jobs, 
with  flexibility  and  ample  room  for  innova¬ 
tion. 

■  FREELANCE,  PART-TIME  TYPE¬ 
SETTER:  Coordinate  the  paper’s  revenue- 
producing,  outside  typesetting  business. 
Responsibilities:  Typeset  outside  work  and 
schedule  other  typesetters;  oversee  and 
devolop  the  business;  keep  staff  informed. 
Qualifications:  Good  typesetting  skills, 
preferably  on  a  Compugraphic  Editwriter 
7500,  and  strong  organizational  skills  with  at¬ 
tention  to  detail.  Familiarity  with  GCN 
strongly  preferred.  Knowledge  of  progressive 
movements  helpful.  Hours:  20  +  /month 
(evenings,  Friday,  or  weekends).  Salary: 

$8- 1 0/hour  with  some  benefits. 

To  apply  for  these  positions,  please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  ASAP  to  GCN 
Job  Search  Committee,  62  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 


ROOMMATE  WANTED 

Sunny  Somerville  Home.  Three  LFs  seek  fourth.  We 
have  two  second  floor  porches,  garden,  spacious  rooms. 
Our  semi-coop,  semi-veg,  cigarrette  and  furry  pet  free 
home  is  near  Davis  Square.  776-0303. _ (34) 

SOMERVILLE 

Roomy  3BR  in  charming  turn  of  the  century  house.  Sun¬ 
shine,  bay  windows,  hardwood,  porches,  7  large  rooms, 
parking.  Just  moved  in,  ready  for  roommates  Mar¬ 
ch/April.  Seek  2  more  to  make  friendly  indep  F  home. 
25  + ,  prof  I,  sense  of  humor,  responsible;  sorry,  no 
smokc/drugs/pets.  $300+.  Judy  623-5535  (leave 
message) _ (34) 

Non-smoking  L  (25  + )  sought  for  Cambridge  apt.  (Bel¬ 
mont  Line)  Nr  T  (10  min  to  Harvard  on  bus).  Rent  $325 
including  util.  Laundry  in  building.  Call  864-4314.  (33) 


ROOMMATE  WANTED 


if  you  are  a  neat,  responsible,  non¬ 
smoking  LF  or  GM  interested  in 
sharing  a  12  room  house  with  a 
yard,  porches,  decks,  and  parking 
on  a  quiet  side  street  in  J.P.  with  1 
LF  and  5  GMs.  We’re  friendly,  in¬ 
dependent,  considerate,  ages  23-35. 
Room  available  is  very  private,  with 
lots  of  light  &  a  private  bath. 
$335/month  plus  resonable  utilities. 
Security  deposit.  Call  522-6350  or 
524-9927. _ _ 

Roommate  needed  to  shpre  large  cooperative  semi¬ 
veggie  house  in  Allston  with  4  L  and  2  cats.  Close  to  Red 
and  Green  cats.  Non-smoking.  Rent  $180  plus  utilities 
and  deposit.  Avail,  immed.  782-0599,  to  9pm. _ (34) 

Sublet.  1  bedroom  in  JP  LF  household  for  April-May 
(end  March-possible).  Near  T.  Rent  $250  plus  util.  No 
smoking  or  pets.  Call  524-6878. _ (34) 

W.  NEWTON,  LG.  APT  NR  T.PIKE 
Need  roommate,  available  immediately.  No  drugs,  red 
meat  or  smokers.  $400  per  month.  Call  Mark 
969-0291. _ (33) 

BLF  and  JLF  28  seek  LF  25  +  for  spacious  sunny  house 
on  quiet  street  near  Davis  Square.  Friendly,  com¬ 
municative  political  independent  semi-coop  w/d  sun- 
porch,  piano.  Available  4/1.  270  + .  Sorry,  no 
pets/smoke.  776-8405  Bonnie. _ (33) 

GM,  25,  SEEKS  ROOMMATE 

Worcester  —  Elm  Park  —  two  unfurnished  rooms  for 
rent  in  elegant,  spacious  flat.  Perfect  for  person  who  re¬ 
quires  bedroom  and  study  or  bedroom  and  separate  sit¬ 
ting  room.  Working  fireplace,  washer  and  dryer  in  flat. 
No  pets,  drugs  or  smokers,  please.  Responsible  gay  male 
preferred.  First,  last,  security,  references.  $375  plus 
phone.  797-9761. _ (33) 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  WAITING  FOR!!? 

2  prof  F’s  with  dog  &  house  seek  housemate  to  share 

k/b,  iivrm,  dinrm,  basement,  washer/dryer,  fireplace, 
yard,  offstreet  parking.  2nd  floor  yours.  Near  T  in  quiet 
neighborhood.  Furn/unfurn,  pets  considered,  shortterm 
poss.  Great  space,  fantastic  roomates  (of  course!)  $375 
(negot.)  Call  924-0374;  leave  message. _ (33) 

LF  or  BiF,  28  + ,  wanted  to  share  beautiful  apartment 
near  J.P.  w/BiF,  dog,  cat,  plants,  good  food,  books, 
w/d/d.  and  back  porch.  It’s  a  real  home!  No 
smoke/drugs/little  ale.  350+ .  277-5835. _ (33) 

NOT  TOO  CLOSE  A  NOT  TOO  FAR 
Roommates  needed:  5  B.R.  waterfront  house  Quincy 
near  MBTA.  Share  big  yard  w/patio,  private  parking, 
boating,  sunny  deck-pier,  sunporch,  w/fireplace,  large 
kitchen,  w/d,  quiet  “dead  end”  street.  App.  $450.  mo. 
call  479-9361. _ (33) 

TRY  US,  YOU'LL  LIKE  US 

Beautiful  JP  apartment.  2LFs  seek  third.  Drug,  smoke, 
alcohol  free.  Yard,  w/d  wood  floors.  Call  for  details: 
Lisa  (discreet)  at  work  495-1574  or  home  522-2921. 
—  267+ _ (33) 

F,  27  seeks  2  quiet,  responsible,  non-homophobic,  non¬ 
heterophobic  people  to  form  warm,  friendly,  semi-veg 
semi-coop  in  3  bdrm,  Somerville  apt.  No  pets,  $250  +  . 
Call  Anne  666-1267. _ (33) 

3  LF’s/bi  seek  1  LF  to  share  spacious  semi-coop  home. 

Have  1  cat,  no  smoke,  minimal  drugs  or  alcohol.  Porter 
Square,  $250+,  491-4005. _ (33) 

WATERTOWN 

Avail.  2/1,  2F  2M  sks  quiet  housemate  29+  for  6  bdrm 
hse,  lg  yd,  w/d,  no  additional  smkrs,  no  pets.  1  or  2  rms 
at  232.50/mo  ea.  +  util.  Call  7-9pm  wkdys.  11-4  wknds 
923-1367. _ (33) 

1GWF  28  and  cat  seek  mature,  responsible  GWF  with 
sense  of  humour  to  share  two  bdrm  apt  in  Everett.  Safe 
neighborhood,  close  to  Boston  and  MBTA.  Avail,  imm¬ 
ed.  Please  no  drugs  or  ETOH.  Call  Beth  389-1087  or 
GCN  Box  279. _ (33) 

Winchester:  Active  12-step  lesbian  and  cat  want  to  share 
large  pleasant  2BR  duplex.  Close  to  train,  93,  and  128. 
No  smoke/drugs.  400+  negotiable.  Kirsten  348-9736 
days  721-0485  eves. _ (33) 

APARTMENTS 

BROOKUNE  COOUDGE  CORNER 

2  Bedroom  2  bath  apt.  Hardwood  floors  DW/Disp.  Top  2 
floors  of  LF  owned  house.  4/1  $995  includes  heat/hot  water. 
Parking  available.  566-2558. _ (34) 

DORCHESTER 

Ashmont  area,  2BR  in  owner  occupied  3-fam.  Sunny;  front, 
back  porches,  washer,  dryer,  hdwd  floors,  quiet 
neighborhood,  walk  to  T,  $650  + .  436-2717, _ (36) 

SOUTH  END  CHANDLER  ST. 

Garden  unit  private  entrance  and  garden.  Laundry  facility  in 
building.  $700/month  includes  gas-heat-h/w.  No  fee. 
469-3466. _ (33) 

DORCHESTER 

Large  1BR  with  liv,  din,  new  kitchen  and  bath  tots  of  storage. 
$525/mo.  incall  utilities!  Meetinghouse  Hill.  265-5653.  (34) 

VACATIONS 

LADIES  GETAWAY  WEEK 

Plan  your  summer  vacation  NOW!!  Join  Womyn’s 
Connections  "Odyssey  Through  The  Lower  Carribean” 
cruise  from  San  Juan  Aug.  22-29,  1988!!  Beginning  at 
$949.00  including  airfare.  For  brochure: 
1-800-458-5826. _ (33) 

TROPICAL  ALTERNATIVE 

Puerto  Rico’s  gay  community  is  spending  this  winter  at 
Condado  Beach.  Studios  and  one  bedrooms  on  the 
beach.  A/C,  cable,  open  terrace.  Just  minutes  from 
clubs,  casinos,  and  restaurants.  Weekly,  monthly  rates, 
call  John  899-0388. _ (36) 

CHECK'ER  OUT 

AT  THE  CHECK  ER  INN 

Double  rooms,  coffee  by  fireside,  parking.  Apartments 
also  available.  1  block  to  bay,  open  year'round. 
487-9029,  25  Winthrop  St„  P’town,  MA  02657  (30) 
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VACATIONS 


GREENHOPE  FARM 

Vermont’s  perfect  Gay  Hide-Away.  Quiet,  secluded, 
peaceful.  Ski  from  our  door  or  downhill  at  nearby 
Stowe.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Today!  (802)  533-7772. 

WINTER  WONDERLAND 

Come  ski  our  miles  of  X-country  trails,  then  unwind  in 
our  hot  tub.  Spacious,  fircplaced  common  areas  &  char¬ 
ming  guest  rooms  await  you.  Downhill  skiing  &  sleigh 
rides  nearby.  Mid-week  discounts!  The  Highlands  Inn, 
Box  1 18-G  Bethlehem,  NH  03574.  (603)  869-3978.  Grace 
and  Judi,  Innkeepers. 

•Ski  country’s  only  all-gay  inn- 

_ (36) 

PUBLICATIONS 

BISEXUALITY 

A  national  newsletter.  For  info  send  SASE  to:  P.O.  Box 
1174,  Visalia,  CA  93291. _ (34) 

HERBAL  TREATMENT  FOR  AIDSIARC 
Research  compiled  by  medical  doctor.  Includes  Chinese 
calligraphy  and  instructions  for  ordering  and  usings 
herbs.  Send  $3  to  Philip  F.  Lansky,  MD.  105  Chestnut 
Philadelphia  19107. _  (33) 

OUTRAGEOUS  WOMEN 

National  journal  of  woman-to-woman  S/M.  Diverse 
feminist  quarterly  of  S/M  fact,  fiction  and  photos. 
$1 1/yr.  Single  issues  $3.  Must  state  you  are  over  18. 
SASE  for  info.  PO  Box  23,  Somerville  MA  02143.  (ex) 
WOMAN  OF  POWER:  "A  Magazine  of  Feminism, 
Spirituality,  and  Politics,”  an  inspiring  international 
quarterly  publication.  Subscriptions  $22  for  4  issues; 
singles  issues  $6  plus  $1  postage.  P.O.  Box  827,  Cam- 
bridge,  MA  02238,  telephone  (617)  625-7885.  (ex) 

ON  OUR  BACKS,  the  sexual  entertainment  magazine  for 
lesbians,  is  48  pages  of  erotic  fiction,  features,  plus  time¬ 
ly  sexual  advice  and  news  colums.  We  are  quarterly,  na¬ 
tional,  unique  and  provacative.  $15/yr  sub  or  $5  current 
issue  to:  On  Our  Backs,  PO  Box  421916,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94142. _ (ex) 

BLACK/OUT 

The  new  quarterly  magazine  from  the  National  coalition 
of  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays,  features  news,  views, 
reviews,  poetry,  short  fiction  and  announcements  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  national  Black  Lesbian  and  Gay  communi¬ 
ty.  Sample  copy,  $4,  1  yr.  subscription,  (4  issues)  $10. 
To:  Black/Out:,  NCBLG,  P.O.  Box  2490,  Washington, 
DC  20013. _ (ex) 

LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism.  Quarterly  of  com¬ 
mentary,  analysis,  reviews,  cartoons  &  humor  by  and 
for  women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are  still  political, 
but  not  necessarily  correct.  Sample  $1;  sub  $5;  more 
if/less  if.  LesCon,  584  Castro,  #263G,  SF,  CA  94114. 
_ (16.-) 

GUARDIAN: Independent  radical  newsweekly.  Covers 

Gay,  women  and  minority  struggles  and  international 
progressive  movements.  Special  offer-4  issues  FREE.  Write 
Guardian.  Dept  GCN,  33W  17th  St.  NY,  NY.IOOII. _ (ex) 

off  our  backs 

Celebrating  15  years  of  radical  feminist  journalism.  We 
bring  feminist  national/international  news  analysis  and 
reviews  each  month.  $11  year,  11  issues.  ($15  for  con¬ 
tributing  subs)  $20  institutional  fee.  Sample-$3  for  3 
issues!  Write  ‘off  our  backs’  Dept  GCN,  1841  Columbia 
Rd.  NW,  Room  212  Washington,  DC  20009. _ (ex) 


ORGANIZATIONS 

MANIBOY  LOVE 

Intergenerational  Love  Support  Group.  World-wide 
news,  art,  opinions.  Application,  information  free, 
bulletin  $1.  NAMBLA.  PO  Box  1923  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  63118. _ (35) 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  MEN  TOGETHER 

Multiracial  group  for  all  people  .  Call  (415)  431-1976  or 
write  BWMT,  suite  140,  580  Castro  St.  SF,  CA,  94114. 

ARE  YOU  A  7  SISTER  COLL  ALUM1 

Interested  in  joining  a  new  network  of  seven  sister  les¬ 
bian  alumnae  for  fun  and  informal  social  activities?  If 
so,  call  Holly  at  964-0767.  Confidentiality  rigorously 
respected. _ (38) 

OLDER  LESBIAN  ENERGY 

Social  and  support  group  for  women  over  40.  P.O.  Box 
1214,  East  Arlington,  MA  02174. _ (15.48) 

DAUGHTERS  OF  BIUTIS 

Support  organization  for  lesbians,  1151  Mass  Ave, 
Camb.  OCBC.  Raps  every  Tues,  Thurs  at  8:pm.  Special 
raps  for  35  + ,  parents,  ynger  women,  baby  boomers, 
singles,  coming  out,  issues  forum.  All  8pm.  Monthly 
events,  outing  club,  library.  Info:  661-3633.  All  women 
invited  to  paticipate. _ (15.35) 

JEWISH  LESBIAN  DAUGHTERS 
OF  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 

We  meet  for  support  &  networking  and  welcome  con¬ 
tact  from  other  Jewish  Lesbian  Daughters  of  Holocaust 
Survivors.  The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  April  22nd- 
24th,  in  upstate  New  Hampshire,  and  semi-annually 
thereafter.  A  partners  group  has  also  been  formed  for 
lesbian  women  who  are  in  relationship  with  JLDHS. 
Membership  is  not  dependent  on  both  partners.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  6194,  Boston,  MA  021 14  or  call 
(617)  321-4254, _ (15.49) 

MOVERS 


POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

new  &  used  boxes  delivered 
packing  and  storing 

_ 522-JB26  _ 

THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  COMPANY 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
with  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers. 

Piano  and  hoisting  specialists. 

Any  time  of  the  day-any  day  of  the  year. 

No  overtime  charges,  354-2184 
_ MPDU  Number  23733 _ 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO.,  INC. 

(formerly,  Boston  Trucking  Co.) 

MA  DPU#25522 
No  job  too  big  or  too  small 
Very  careful  movers  641-1234 


From  $18  /  hr. 
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o 
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•  LIC.  and  INS. 

o 
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236-1848 

Prisoners 
Seeking 
Friends 


TO  ALL  THOSE,  IN  &  OUT  OF  PRISON, 
WHO  FIGHT  AGAINST  THEIR  BONDAGE. 

Alexander  Berkman.  Prison  Memoirs  of  an  Anarchist 


David  Hoover,  a  prisoner  at  Attica,  has  written 
a  very  long,  detailed  painful  letter  on  the  threats 
that  have  been  made  to  his  physical  safety 
where  he  is  due  to  the  bigoted  feelings  of  certain 
people  there.  Please  consider  writing  a  very 
short  and  simple  message  to  the  following  of¬ 
ficials  noting  your  concern  for  the  physical  safe¬ 
ty  of  David  (“Number”  73A  875)  and  re¬ 
questing  that  he  be  transferred  to  another  place: 
Thomas  Coughlin,  Commissioner  NYDOCS, 
State  Campus  Bldg  2,  Albany  NY  12226; 
Walker  Kelly,  Supt  of  Attica,  Box  149,  Attica, 
NY  14011;  Mario  Cuomo,  Governor,  State 
Capitol,  Albany,  NY  12224. _ 

Small  GM  would  like  to  find  someone  to  wnte  in  Minnesota 
where  I'll  be  going  sometime  this  year.  Please  write  Ron 
GOUDE.  160825,  3-C-I8.  1012  W  Columbia,  Farmington  MO 
63640. _ 

Alone  and  lonely  with  a  lot  to  offer.  Sincere,  down-to-earth, 
seeking  friendship  with  quality  person.  Robert  MENDOZA. 
EF- 1 44829,  Reidsvitle  GA  30499. _ _ 

I  would  like  to  meet  new  people  and  trade  photos  and  letters.  I 
don't  know  anyone  on  the  streets  anymore  but  would  like  to. 
Thank  you  for  the  paper,  time  and  help.  Richard  T.  STEAD 
MAN,  135277.  Box  500,  Boydton  VA  23917. _ 


I'm  trying  to  build  a  "resource”  system  out  there  because 
need  to  be  around  a  NEW  crowd,  one  that  cares.  I'm  21,  open 
minded,  into  everything  Charles  WEBSTER  A-491509,  F-N-25- 
T.  3950  Tiger  Bay  Rd,  Daytona  Beach  FL  32014. _ 

Vibrant  and  eager  30  yr  old  GM  liberal  both  sexually  and 
politically,  into  the  new  age  movement  and  personal  sharing, 
seeking  friendship.  James  1  PRICE,  10757-49,  Rt  I  Box  36. 
lackson  NC  27845 


1  read  GCN  for  the  first  time  and  I  really  liked 
its  contents.  I’m  also  interested  in  a  penpal.  I’m 
a  black  female  (Butch),  20  yrs.  I’m  doing  4 Zi 
yrs  for  auto  theft  and  I’m  lonely  and  interested 
in  communicating  with  other  lady  females  who 
are  sincere  and  honest  with  a  lot  of  thinking 
abilities  and  also  seeking  friendship.  If  you 
wanna  know  more  let  your  letter  hit  my  door! 
Suzette  “Blow  Pop”  RICHARDSON,  2800 
Gravier  St,  8th  fl,  CLU  N-S  C-5,  New  Orleans 
LA  70119. 


Attractive  29  yr  old  gay  woman  interested  in 
meeting  people  who  are  looking  for  friendship 
or  possible  companionship.  I’m  very  healthy, 
intellectual,  good  sense  of  humor,  masculine 
but  soft.  Sorry  I  can’t  correspond  with  other 
prisoners.  Gloria  GIBSON,  BF01955 — Box 
172,  PO  Box  8540,  Pembroke  Pines  FL  33024. 


29  yrs  old,  strawberry  blond  hair  (all  over),  in¬ 
experienced  but  daring.  In  need  of  mail  and  new 
friendships.  Maria  ROACH,  N5697,  PO  Box 
1800,  Dorm  410-1QF.  NorcoCA^912!  ~ 


I  would  love  to  have  someone  on  the  outside  to  write  to.  I  en- 
joy  reading,  traveling  and  sports.  I  have  lots  of  time  to  write  so 
pick  up  your  pen  and  drop  me  a  line.  Frederick  MARKLE, 
K-9924,  Box  200,  Camp  Hill  PA  1701 1 .  


I  really  need  someone  to  correspond  with.  I'm  25.  Mexican  and 

Irish.  Respectfully.  Mark  WHITE,  093651,  Rt  2  Box  I3A, 
MB930,  Immokalee  FL  33934 


Looking  to  hear  from  all  Bi's,  gays,  she-males.  transsexuals  and 

Queens  in  the  Rochester-Buffalo-NYC  area.  All  races  and  ages 
welcome.  Roy  KNIER,  86C  125.  Wende  Rd.  Box  1187.  Alden 
NY  14004  •  ■  I  I  H 


Frustrated,  lonely,  down  &  out  bisexual  in  isolation  looking  for 

companionship  (penpals)  who  are  openminded  and  understan¬ 
ding  and  willing  to  accept  me  as  myself  for  how  I  am.  Dwayne 
SUNDELL.  148128,  1000  St..CJair,  Rd.  Spriogville  AL  35140, 

eeftfifijMieieccee. 

32  yr  old  male  Of  Italian  ‘decent,  looking  for  companion  to 
develop  a  friendship  of  long  standing.  Please  send  recent  photo 
and  introduction  letter  to  Dennis  POTTER.  Box  B-3600072B, 
Anamosa,  IA  S2205. 


I'm  a  misplaced  N.  Californian  in  stir  behind  the  "Cotton  Cur¬ 
tain"  seeking  correspondents.  My  social  life  self-destructed  upon 
arrest  and  I  am  now  apparently  "undesirable "  as  an  ac 
quamtence  with  previous  'fnends  I'm  a  frustrated  builder  in 
wood,  a  quiet  contemplative  weaver  of  rhyme,  non-political 
(unmvolved)  chensher  of  persons  but  not  "people  ".  Should 
you  be  able  to  dispel  the  demons  that  lurk  in  this  dark  solitude, 
the  warmth  of  my  gratitude  would  thaw  the  ice  of  your 
cynicism.  Philip  GILLESPIE.  67480.  Unit  29C.  Parchman  MS 
38738 


I'm  a  very  lonely  TS  looking  for  a  nice  penpal  to  write.  I'm  24 
and  like  a  man  who's  very  HAIRY.  Write  a  lonely  woman. 
Steven  SKAGGS.  Unit  4-D-9.  1012  W  Columbia.  Fa 
MO  63640 


Farmington 


Boston  □  The  jazz  Gallery  —  "Women  In  Jazz"  In 
celebration  of  International  Women's  Day.  WGBH 
89.7FM.  2am. 

Boston  □  Triangle  Theater  Company  presents 
•“The  Children's  Hour,"  by  Lillian  Heilman.  Thursdays 
through  Saturdays,  through  March  19.  Paramount  Pen¬ 
thouse  Theater,  S8  Berkeley  St.  8pm.  $12.50.  Info: 
426-3550. 

Boston  □  Living  With  AIDS  Theatre  Project 

presents  a  workshop  to  collect  the  experiences  and 
stories  of  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the  AIDS 
crisis  every  Saturday.  The  goal  is  to  create  a  theater 
music  piece  based  on  the  workshop  material.  No  perfor¬ 
mance  experience  necessary.  Club  Cabaret,  209  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.  10:30am. 

Quincy  □  Asian  Lesbians  Discussion  Rap  Meeting. 

Sponsored  by  Boston  Asian  Gay  Men  and  Lesbians 
(BAGMAL).  Meeting  for  Asian  lesbians  only.  176  Presi¬ 
dent  St.  I  pm.  Info:  Jennifer,  472-8391. 

Dorchester  □  Eleventh  annual  Dorchester  Interna¬ 
tional  Women’s  Day  Celebration.  Theme:  “Women 
—  Something  Inside  So  Strong"  with  workshops, 
speakers,  skits,  food,  music,  art,  and  more.  Grover 
Cleveland  School,  1 1  Charles  St.  9:30am-4pm. 

Dorchester  □  "Breaking  the  Prison  Walls”  and 
“World  Without  Color,”  two  videos  shown  in 
solidarity  with  women  prisoners  of  war  and  women 
political  prisoners  in  the  U.S.A.  Part  of  Dorchester  Inter¬ 
national  Women’s  Day  (see  previous  listing). 

Boston  □  Photographer  Tim  Grant  Opening  recep¬ 
tion  for  his  exhibit  “Larry  and  Juliet  —  A  Portrait  of  the 
Folks."  Open  to  the  public.  Runs  through  3/30.  a.k.a. 
Skylight  Gallery,  43  Charles  St.  I0am-5pm.  Info: 
720-2855. 

Salem  □  Help  for  Abused  Women  and  their  Children 
(HAWC)  presents  Girl’s  Night  Out  reunion  concert 
with  guest  Patty  Larkin  in  a  benefit  performance.  ASL  in¬ 
terpreted,  wheelchair  accessible,  childcare  available. 
Salem  State  College  Theater,  3S2  Lafayette  St.  Doors 
open  at  7pm.  $10  in  advance,  $12  at  door.  Info: 
744-8552. 

Cambridge  □  Nameless  Coffeehouse  21st  Birth¬ 
day  Celebration  Show.  Zero  Church  St.  7:30pm.  In- 


12  Saturday 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  singles  discuss  "How  You 
Know  When  You’ve  Found  Ms.  Right."  Old  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  IISI  Mass.  Ave.  8pm.  $1.  Info: 
661-3633. 

Cambridge  □  Women’s  Craft  Market  will  be  selling 
and  exhibiting  their  works  in  celebration  of  International 
Women's  Day.  Downstairs  at  186  Hampshire  St.  Ilam- 
5pm.  (Also  3/13,  12  noon-5pm.)  Free  admission.  Info: 
288-9787. 

Boston  □  Greater  Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Political 
Alliance  1988  Kickoff  Fundraiser  Party.  The  Links 
Club,  120  Boylston  St.  5-9pm.  $15  in  advance;  $20  at 
door.  Info:  265-0348  or  661-3661. 

Roxbury  □  “From  Johannesburg  to  Jerusalem  to 
Roxbury  —  Women  In  Struggle"  sponsored  by  Boston 
Women's  Committee  for  International  Women's  Day. 
Speakers  from  the  African  National  Congress  Women's 
Section  and  the  Union  of  Palestinian  Women's  Associa¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  International  food  and  dancing  following 
program.  Wheelchair  accessible,  ASL  interpreted.  Parish 
Hall,  First  Church,  10  Putnam  St.  7pm.  $3-$5  donation. 

13  Sunday 

Boston  □  "Rhythms  of  Hope:  Boston  Dancers 
Unite  Against  AIDS.”  To  benefit  AIDS  Action  Com¬ 
mittee.  Featuring  Boston  Ballet  and  Lar  Lubovitch  Dance 
Company.  John  Hancock  Hall.  8pm.  $25  in  advance;  $30 
at  door.  Info:  262-4307. 

Cambridge  □  Men  of  All  Colors  Together  — 
Boston  St.  Patrick's  Day  Emerald  Dinner.  Topic  of 
discussion:  "Irishmen  and  dogs  need  not  apply,"  a  study 
of  discrimination  against  Irish  and  Black  people  in 
Boston.  Phillip  Brooks  House,  Harvard  Yard.  l-5pm. 
Donation  requested. 


7  Monday 

Boston  □  Rally  and  hearings  on  the  Up  and  Out  of 
Poverty  bill  by  the  Human  Services  and  Elder  Affairs 
Committee.  Rally  on  State  House  steps,  12  noon.  Hear¬ 
ings  at  I  pm  in  the  Gardner  Auditorium  in  the  State 
House.  Info:  Coalition  for  Basic  Human  Needs, 
497-0126. 

Cambridge  □  1988  Feminist  Lecture  Series’  “The  Age 
of  Sex  Crime:  Correlating  Nuclear  and  Sexual 
Destruction”  with  WITCH,  Wild  Independent  Think¬ 
ing  Crones  and  Hags.  Lecture  by  Jane  Caputi.  Washburn 
Auditorium,  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  99  Brattle  St. 
8pm.  $5  donation.  Info:  437-7187. 

Boston  □  Coalition  for  Palestinian  Rights 
demonstration  at  Dukakis  campaign  head¬ 
quarters.  IS  Chauncy  St.  12  noon. 

Boston  □  Tax  Resistance  Clinic  offered  first  Monday 
of  every  month  (Oct. -June)  by  New  England  War  Tax 
Resistance.  Community  Church,  56S  Boylston  St.,  3rd 
floor.  7-9pm.  Info:  731-6139. 

8  T uesday 

Boston  □  Boston  NOW’s  Reproductive  Rights 
Task  Force  meeting  to  work  on  issues  of  legal  abortion 
and  birth  control.  971  Commonwealth  Ave.  7pm.  Free. 
Info:  782-1056. 

Roxbury  □  The  First  Church  and  Women  for  Economic 
Justice  present  a  workshop  on  “The  Job  Market  and 
Worker  Power.”  Part  of  “Underside  of  the  'Economic 
Miracle'  in  Massachusetts"  series.  First  Church,  John 
Elliot  Sq.  7-9pm.  Info:  445-8393. 

Mendon  □  Lesbian/Gay  support  group  forming. 
Open  to  all  people  regardless  of  religious  affiliation.  Men¬ 
don  Unitarian  Church,  13  Maple  St.  7:30pm.  Info: 
473-8681. 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  coming-out  rap.  Old  Cam¬ 
bridge  Baptist  Church,  IISI  Mass.  Ave.  8pm.  $1.  Info: 


SATURDAY  TO  1 3  SUND 

13  Sunday  □  “Rhythms  of  Hope:  Boston  Dancers 
Unite  Against  AIDS,”  to  benefit  AIDS  Action 
Committee.  John  Hancock  Hall,  Boston.  8pm.  $25  in 
advance,  $30  at  door.  Info:  262-4307. 


5  Saturday 


10  Thursday 


Boston  □  GCN’s  production  night  All  welcome. 
Proofreading  starts  at  5pm.  Paste-up:  after  7PM.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Aldington  &  Back  Bay  T-stops.  GCN: 
426-4469. 

Boston  □  Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride  Planning 
Committee  meets  every  Thursday.  Rm.  801,  Boston 
City  Hall,  Congress  St.  entrance.  7pm.  Info:  267-2113. 

Cambridge  □  “Gay  History,  Black  History, 
Women’s  History:  The  Common  Prospects.”  A 

talk  by  Prof.  Henry  Abelove  of  Wesleyan  U.  Reception 
follows;  free  refreshments.  Harvard  Hall  104,  Harvard 
Yard.  4pm.  Info:  Diane,  495-8647. 

Cambridge  □  Lesbians  Choosing  Children  Net¬ 
work  (with  childcare).  The  Women's  Center,  46  Plea¬ 
sant  St.  7:30-9:30pm.  Free.  Info:  354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

Cambridge  □  Little  Orchestra  of  Cambridge  presents 
semi-staged  version  of  ”Cox  and  Box,”  a  one-act  com¬ 
ic  operetta  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Cambridge  Multicultural 
Arts  Center,  41  Second  St.  8pm.  Free.  Info:  577-1400. 

1 1  Friday 

Boston  □  GCN  mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper 
and  meet  new  friends.  5pm  to  1 0pm.  Near  Arlington  and 
Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  426-4469. 

Cambridge  □  Storytellers  in  Concert  in  "Silkie  — 
Shape  Changer  of  the  Celtic  Lands"  with  Jennifer  Justice, 
mime  David  Zucker,  and  photographer  Susan  Wilson. 
(Also  3/12,13,18-20,25-27.)  Welch  Auditorium,  Lesley 
College.  Fridays  &  Saturdays  8pm;  Sundays  7pm.  $8  ($5 
students,  seniors).  Info:  286-2234. 

Cambridge  □  Singer/songwriter  Erica  Wheeler 
blends  “new  folk"  and  country  at  Modem 
Times/Amaranth,  134  Hampshire  St.  9-1  Ipm.  Info: 
354-8371. 
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fo:  864-1630. 

6  Sunday 

Boston  □  Boston’s  Other  Voice  special  guest  Allen 
Collier,  producer  of  “Rhythms  of  Hope:  Boston  Dancers 
United  Against  AIDS,"  a  fundraiser  for  the  AIDS  Action 
Committee.  WROR  98.SFM.  12:30am  (Monday 

morning). 

Cambridge  □  Libana,  a  13-woman  performing  ensem¬ 
ble,  presents  "An  Afternoon  of  Singing  for  Women's 
Voices"  in  celebration  of  International  Women's  Day. 
Audience  participation  in  rounds,  chants,  and  songs  of 
many  cultures.  Childcare  provided.  Old  Cambridge  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  IISI  Mass.  Ave.  3pm.  $5  donation.  Info: 
395-1920  or  (401)861-3041.. 

Boston  □  Paul  Parks  retrospective  show  opening 
reception.  Photography  on  display  to  4/24.  Large  scale 
black  and  white  photographs  are  for  sale;  all  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  AIDS  Action  Committee.  Club  Cafe,  209 
Columbus  Ave.  Reception:  5-7pm. 

Brookline  □  Sara  Laughs  to  perform  in  the 
Songwriter's  Showcase.  The  Tam,  1648  Beacon  St. 
10pm.  Info:  277-0982. 


661-3633. 

9  Wednesday 

Boston  □  Gay  Community  Networking  Breakfast 

Nan  Donald,  editor  of  Bay  Windows  and  Elizabeth  Pin- 
cus  and  Chris  Bull,  reporters  from  Gay  Community 
News,  will  speak  about  the  role  of  the  papers  in  the 
community.  Club  Cafe,  209  Columbus  Ave.  8am.  Free. 

Boston  □  Names  Project,  New  England  Chapter 

meets  to  plan  Boston  visit  (June  17-18)  and  to  coordinate 
the  making  of  new  panels.  Piemonte  Rm.,  Boston  City 
Hall,  rear  entrance  opposite  Faneuil  Hall.  7pm.  Info: 
451-9003. 

Cambridge  □  “Say  It,  Sister”  discussion  of 
"Borderlands/La  Frontera"  by  Gloria  Anzaldua  with 
Terry  Ortiz  and  Elva  Perez  Trevino.  WMBR,  88.IFM. 
7-8pm. 

Boston  □  Boston  NOW’s  Lesbian  Rights  Task 
Force  meeting.  971  Commonwealth  Ave.  7pm.  Free.  In¬ 
fo:  782-1056. 

Cambridge  □  Hospice  of  Cambridge  begins  support 
group  for  friends,  lovers,  and  family  members  of  PWAs. 
Led  by  a  licensed  social  worker.  To  be  held  in  Harvard 
Sq.  Free.  Info:  547-2620  or  498-9792. 


West  Medford  □  Lesbian  Lawyers  &  Legal 
Workers  March  meeting.  New  members  welcome.  7pm. 
Free.  Info:  483-3685. 

Boston  □  Fenway  Community  Health  Center  Alter¬ 
native  Insemination  Program  orientation  meeting  for 
lesbians  and  single  women  interested  in  donor  insemina¬ 
tion.  7pm.  Info:  267-1538. 

Worcester  □  AIDS  Project  —  Worcester  support 
group  meets  every  Friday  night  for  HIV  positive, 
PWA's,  PWARQ's,  lovers,  friends,  and  the  worried  well. 
Open  to  all  lesbians  and  gay  men  regardless  of  HIV 
status.  SI  Jackson  St.  7-9pm.  Info:  Dana,  755-3773. 

Dorchester  □  New  York's  Pan  Asian  Repert07 
Theatre's  production  of  “Yellow  Fever,”  a  comic 
private  eye  mystery.  One  night  only.  The  Strand  Theatre, 
S43  Columbia  Rd.  8pm.  $13.50,  $10.  Info:  282-8000. 

Cambridge  □  Gays  at  MIT  Spring  Dance.  Walker 
Memorial,  142  Memorial  Dr.  9pm-lam.  $4;  $3  with  stu¬ 
dent  ID.  Info:  253-5440. 

Boston  □  International  Women’s  Day  Celebration 

at  Emmanuel  Church.  Videos,  panels,  workshops,  dance, 
song,  food.  Sponsored  by  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  Wheelchair  accessible, 
child  care  provided.  15  Newbury  St.  near  Arlington  St. 
T-stop.  5pm.  $3  donation.  Info:  364-3013. 


Brookline  □  DOB  singles  brunch.  Ham.  $5.  info: 
Jean,  277-8150. 

Jamaica  Plain  □  Lesbian  and  Gay  Neighbors  of  Jamaica 
Plain  Potluck  Feast.  Please  bring  a  dish  and  a  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverage  to  share.  Speaker  from  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Arts  Council.  First  Church  Hall,  comer  of  Eliot  and 
Centre  Sts.  4-7pm.  Info:  522-3894,  or  522-6253. 

Boston  □  Studio  Red  Top  presents  Jazz  Women  In 
Concert,  featuring  many  of  the  area’s  most  promising 
female  musicians.  Villa  Victoria,  85  West  Newton  St. 
3pm  ($5);  8pm  ($8).  Info:  397-8311. 

Boston  □  Massachusetts  Gay  &  Lesbian  Political  Caucus 
10th  Annual  Auction.  MGLPC’s  primary  fundraising 
event  of  the  year.  The  Cabaret  at  the  Club  Cafe,  209 
Columbus  Ave.  4pm. 

Boston  □  Boston’s  Other  Voice  special  guest  Joseph 
Antonelli,  co-founder  of  the  North  Shore  Gay  and  Les¬ 
bian  Alliance.  WROR  98.5FM.  12:30am  (Monday  mom- 
ing). 

CALENDAR  COMPILED  BY 
TODD  HOLLISTER 
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Hot  damn!  My  office  was  sending  me 
off  on  a  research  assignment  —  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid  —  to  the  other  end  of  the 
state,  to  that  lesbian  mecca  to  the  west,  a 
small  town  nestled  in  the  bosom  (so  to 
speak)  of  several  exclusive  women’s  col¬ 
leges.  I  would  be  gone  for  three  days,  with  a 
free  day  in  the  middle  to  do  whatever.  I 
spent  weeks  collecting  information  about 
places  to  go  —  lesbian-owned  restaurants, 
bookstores  and  the  lesbian  library  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

One  tip  stood  out  among  the  others. 
Everyone  said  no  trip  would  be  complete 
without  a  visit  to  Hot  Tub  Heaven,  a  rent- 
by-the-hour  soaking  parlor.  Following  the 
suggestions  of  friends,  I  prepared  myself  for 
the  experience.  Rather  than  relying  on  the 
emporium’s  admittedly  fine  selection  of 
music,  I  made  my  own  tape  to  listen  to  while 
I  simmered.  A  Kay  Gardner  piece  with 
flutes,  harps  and  windchimes  seemed  the 
perfect  accompaniment.  Just  in  case  my 
mood  veered  from  the  ethereal,  I  included 
Joan  Armatrading’s  latest  efforts  on  the  flip 
side. 

Arriving  in  town,  I  immediately  called  to 
inquire  about  rates  and  make  a  reservation. 
The  woman  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
spoke  in  hushed  tones,  as  if  the  hot  tub  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  transcendental.  Hours 
later,  at  the  appointed  time,  I  abandoned 
my  half-finished  cappuccino  at  the 
Amethyst  Cafe  and  strolled  up  the  hill  to 
Hot  Tub  Heaven. 

The  entrance  was  lushly  carpeted,  with 
palms,  rice  paper  curtains  and  a  wooden 
rack/palette  of  cubbyholes  filled  with  thick 
terrycloth  towels  in  a  rainbow  of  colors. 
Sounds  of  the  ocean  and  gulls  were  piped  in. 
A  counter  in  front  of  the  wall  of  towels  was 
slightly  elevated  on  a  platform  which  lead  to 
the  stairs,  and  a  woman  was  busy  talking  on 
the  phone  in  those  same  hushed  tones.  As 
she  continued  her  conversation,  she  kept 
looking  over  my  shoulder  with  a  somewhat 
puzzled  look.  As  she  hung  up  I  smiled  and 
announced  myself  and  the  time  of  my  reser¬ 
vation.  She  looked  confused. 

“Are  you  alone  or  are  you  meeting  so¬ 
meone?” 

“Nope,  it’s  just  me.” 

“Well,  we  have  a  two-person  minimum 
for  all  our  hot  tubs.  Someone  should  have 


to  stop  processing  and  start  acting.  Feather 
Feinstein,  Tanya’s  ex  and  Sheila’s  sometime 
lover,  suggested  that  we  go  to  the  “regular” 
women’s  dance  on  Valentine’s  and  cut  in  on 
couples  as  they  danced.  Sarah  “vibes  wat¬ 
cher”  Hadly  realized  that  a  dance,  whether 
our  own  or  an  invasion  of  someone  else’s, 
would  be  too  painful  for  women  who  had 
recently  separated  from  long-term  lovers.  It 
was  agreed  we  needed  to  be  more  sensitive 
and  any  action  should  avoid  the  possibility 
of  direct  confrontation  between  recently 
severed  partners. 

After  a  series  of  proposed  and  discarded 
suggestions,  which  included  pickets  at 
Hallmark  Cards  and  Whitman  Chocolates, 
accosting  florists  en  route  to  deliveries,  and 
defacing  Lucie  Blue  Tremblay  albums  with 
stickers  saying  “This  music  is  offensive  to 
single  womyn,”  we  seemed  at  a  loss. 
Suddenly,  Sheila’s  lovely  face  lit  up  with 
She  related  my  hot  tub  story  to 
the  group.  It  did  seem  a  perfect  location,  far 
enough  away  that  we  wouldn’t  run  into 
members  of  our  community.  And  the  flier  I 
had  Finally  fished  out  of  my  pocket  an¬ 
nounced  a  Valentine’s  Day  special  — 
couples  could  have  a  bottle  of  iced  cham¬ 
pagne  waiting  for  them  in  their  private 
cubicles. 

The  group  became  animated  in  discus¬ 
sion.  Various  options  were  presented  —  a 
picket,  sabotage  (such  as  cutting  off  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  hot  water),  and  a  more  moderate  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  attempt  discusssion  and 
consciousness-raising  with  the  owners.  We 
eventually  decided  to  stage  a  civil  disobe¬ 
dience  action.  This  created  some  controver¬ 
sy  due  to  the  likelihood  of  arrest  and 
because  the  plan  also  included  our  entrance 
into  the  establishment  as  paying  customers. 
Since  we  had  collected  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  various  fundraising  enterprises,  including 
a  mini-grant  from  the  Institute  of  Singles 
Studies,  money  was  not  strictly  the  issue.  It 
was  that  some  women  did  not  want  our  op¬ 
pressors  to  profit  from  our  actions.  We 
finally  agreed  that  because  the  final  plan 
would  mean  a  significant  financial  loss  for 
Hot  Tub  Heaven,  we  could  look  on  the  ex¬ 
penditure  as  an  investment. 

Arrangements  began  over  the  course  of 
the  week.  We  met  nightly  to  go  over  the 
Continued  on  page  1 5 


Hot  tub  heaven 

By  Nancy  De  Luca 


told  you  when  you  made  your  reservation.” 

It  was  clear  from  her  manner  that  there 
was  no  flexibility  here.  After  venting  my 
anger  for  anticipation  unsatisfied,  I 
wondered  if  I  could  find  a  partner  in  a  town 
where  I  knew  no  one.  But  the  truth  was  that 
soaking  wasn’t  really  the  point:  I  was  just  as 
much  looking  forward  to  being  alone,  to 
pampering  myself  in  a  setting  where  I  did 
not  need  to  be  sociable  or  relate  to  anyone  at 
all.  Finally,  I  picked  up  a  flier  for  some 
event  or  other  Hot  Tub  Heaven  was  plann¬ 
ing  and  walked  out. 

I  sadly  returned  home,  just  in  time  to  go 
directly  to  my  CUEER  (Committee  United 
to  Eradicate  Exclusive  Relationships) 
meeting.  Friends,  including  my  crush- 
<5bject,  Sheila  Holstein,  welcomed  me  eager¬ 
ly,  anxious  to  hear  tales  of  my  trip.  They 
wanted  exploits,  adventures  and  non¬ 
exclusive  encounters  —  and  easily  lost  in¬ 
terest  when  I  told  of  my  disappointment  at 
being  left  at  the  gates  of  Hot  Tub  Heaven. 

The  meeting  started  promptly  a  half-hour 
after  the  scheduled  time  and  the  slated 


discussion  of  a  posssible  Valentine’s  Day 
zap  action  began.  Tanya  Wombmoon  was 
co-facilitating  with  Sheila,  and  Sarah  Had¬ 
ly,  a  woman  who  had  dressed  as  a  loofa  for 
the  all-womyn  New  Year’s  Eve  Costume 
Ball,  was  the  “vibes  watcher,”  empowered 
to  make  sure  all  women  felt  comfortable 
speaking  or  not  speaking  and  that  no  one 
dominated  the  discussion. 

Someone  suggested  we  have  our  own 
celebration  on  Valentine’s  Day  —  a  singles, 
trios,  etc.  dance  where  women  arriving  in 
pairs  would  be  turned  away.  Sheila  objected 
strongly.  “I  know  I’m  new  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  I  joined  CUEER  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference,  to  really  fight  coupledom.  I  think 
it’s  time  to  stop  planning  our  own  social 
events  and  start  confronting  the  women  in 
our  community  who  oppress  us  with  their 
lifestyles.” 

Most  women  apparently  agreed,  especial¬ 
ly  those  who  had  joined  after  the  New 
Year’s  Eve  disaster  where  several  committed 
relationships  self-destructed  on  the  dance 
floor.  They  wanted  CUEER  to  be  militant, 


Music,  comedy, 
poetry,  magic, 
mime,  dance, 

&  a  special 
performance  of 
Poly  Esther 
(A  creative  twist 
on  the  story  of  Purim) 

by  Abe  Rybeck 


2nd  Annual 
Multi-Cultural 

LES/GAY 

CABARET! 


The  Girlillas 
Jim  Vetter 
Jewelle  Gomez 
Jeffry  Pike 
Stephen  Pelton 

Emcees:  Urvashi  Vaid, 
Abe  Rybeck  of 
United  Fruit  Company 
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7:30  p.m.,  Paine  Hall, 

Harvard  (behind  Science  Center) 

Prices:  $25  contributing, 

$10  regular,  $5  low  income  (through 

GCN  only)  Some  free  tickets  available  for  PWAs. 

ASL  interpreted  for  the  hearing  impaired. 

Wheelchair  accessible.  For  childcare 

or  other  information  call  GCN  at  426-4469. 


Advance  tickets  may  be 
purchased  at:  New  Words  Bookstore, 
Bodyworks  Gym,  Mobilization  for  Survival 
(Cambridge)  •  Arborway  Video  &  Sound 
(Jamaica  Plain)  •  Glad  Day  Bookshop 
(Back  Bay)  •  or  the  GCN  office  (South  End). 
Tickets  are  also  available  by  mail  from:  GCN 
Tickets,  62  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 


